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The Norton Door Check and Spring 
acts 
silently, 
perfectly. 


Supplied everywhere. 
Price from 18s. to 26s., according to size. 
Full particulars . . 


AMERICAN AGENCIES, Ltd., 37-38, Shoe Lane, Holborn. 




















Nervous Headaches, Sick or Bilious Headaches, 
Brain Fag, and Depression alike find speedy 
and reliable remedy in Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer. 
Contains no cocaine or morphine. An ideal 
restorative saline—granular and effervescent. 
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tea-spoonful 
in half : 
a glass of water. 
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ARWIN on TRIAL at the OLD BAILEY. 

By DEMOCRITUS. With an Appendix, Jupicia. 
Scanpauis and Errors, showing Mrs. Grendy’s Attempt to 
Interfere with the Publication of Scientific Works at the end 
of the Nineteenth Century Dedi the Right Honble. 
the Home Secretary. Bound in cloth, post free, 2s. 


HB UNIVERSAL ILLUSION of FREE- 
and CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. B 
A HAMON- Professor in the New University of Brussels. 
most valuable Contribution to the Literature on the all-absorb- 
ing Question of Determinism and Free-Will. Post free, 3s. 6d. 


Tue University Pau. Limited, Ws Watford, London. 





THE SECOND PART OF 
THE NEW STORY BY 


ZACK, 


ENTITLED 


“ON TRIAL,” 


APPEARS IN 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JULY, 1899.—Price 2s. 6d. 
WHICH ALSO CONTAINS :— 

THE DOWNFALL OF FINLAND: AN OBJECT-LESSON 
IN RUSSIAN AGGRESSION.——WILLIAM MORRIS. 
— MODERN GERMAN DRAMA. Br LAURIE 
MAGNUS.—AN ANTHROPOMORPHIC CHRISTIAN. 
—-PIONEERING IN KLONDIKE. Oonctivsion. By 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD.—A BEDOUIN’S VEN- 
GEANCE. Cuaps. I.-III.—SOME GASTRONOMICAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. —— TWO SPECTACLES. —— BY 
WILLOW CREEK. By MOIRA O'NEILL. — THE 
LOOKER-ON. 


we. 


BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH anD Lonpor. 


ALEXANDER & SAEPREARD’S PUBLICATIONS 


Just Published. Crown 8 6d. 

“*THINGS THAT ARE MADE, * " Devo- 

tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 


Now Ready, met ~ re — 8vo, cloth boards, 


THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec- 


tures on the Rey TH irae of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A 


Twenty-first Thousand. a cloth, price 6d., 


OUR PRINCIPLES : a a Congregationalist 
Church Manual. By G. B. JOHN 


London : 21 & 22, ‘Furnival Street, ee, EG E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per > tor os 
LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for weekly Cons of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) fen TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ao SUB- 
SORIPTION, “coh thus lessen the Vost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFrrerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


30-384, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lompox ; ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mavcuuerse. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL.—(Condensed). 


Extra crown 8vo, 10a. net. 


BISMARCK :: Some Secret Pages of his History. 


Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five Years’ Official and 


ad 


No 


8. THE TAKING of GIBRALTAR. By Davin Hannay. 
9. 


10. SAVROLA (a Military and Political Remanee. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


~ 
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Private Intercourse with the great Chancellor. 





Third Thousand. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


SPECTATOR.—“ The author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden’ has written a second book of the 
same description, which is even more charming than her first In her company we have never been dull, 
no pages | bave to be skipped, and the only regret is that there are not more to read,” 


TWO HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
RICHARD CARV EL. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ The Celebrity.” 
Crown 8vo, 63. 
*,* Upwards of 10,000 copies have been sold in America within three weeks of publication. 
ENGLISH REVIEWS. 
ORSERTES. -— A fine historical story of early American days; full of incident and ‘go,’ 
admirably writ ? 
D. —*Full of good things. 


AILY TELEGRAPH. 
d picturesque.” 
— : AMERICAN REVIEWS. 

N.Y. TRIBUNE.—“ A remarkably workmanlike production.” 

BOOKMAN (U.S8.A.).—“ Mr. Churchill has cause to feel proud of his work.” 


BOSTON HERALD.—“ Pure romance of the most captivating and alluring order.” 


RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


ATHEN ZUM.—“ A singularly successful specimen of the ‘ historical’ fiction of the day.” 
_ —* The reader will rapidly find his attention absorbed by a really stirring picture of stirring 


and 


The narrative excels in incidents, interesting, vivid, 





~ ROLF BOLDREWOOD" "s. NEW NC NOVEL, 


“WAR to the KNIFE ne - oF, “Tangata Maori. 


ACADEMY.—“ A stirring romance.’ 
OUTLOOK.—" Any one who likes a — story, combined with any amount of information on strange 
lands, should get this book.”’ 





RHODA weer oe A S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GAME and the CANDLE. 
THE TRAIL of the GOLDSEEKERS : a Record of Trav Travel 


in Prose avd Verse. By HAMLIN GARLAND. Crown8vo,6és, 
an NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. ans 


ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MORNING POST.—“ Excellent from first to last, and will a Anan itself to all those who care 


for a well and gracefully-written novel.” 
LAN’ THE ARGOS Y 
MACMIL N’S ’ MAGAZINE. CONTENTS for JULY. Price is. 
JULY. Price 1s. 1. THE TOWER GARDENS. svete XXIIL.-XXVI. 
a HE RETURN to FRANCE. By 0. E. M 
VALDA HANEM (the Romance of a Turkish Harim). | RETKE 
Chapters XVL-XVIL. | CENES in a NOVELIST'S LANDSCAPE. By Gronar 


POPE cna KING. By Sir Jonn Roninsoyx, K.C.M.G, 3H LOVE of TONY, By Bugsrare M, Mes mon . - 
DANTON. By H. C. Macpowatt. OKEN IDBALS” By Lady Manocntr Mase, ast, 
THE TRUE POET of IMPERIALISM. Dia . 


sin MY pe a a . By Avice Mackay. 
A »PHEISEA MANUSCRIPT. Edited by Rowaup! ae J. F. Row sornay, M.A, 
CNEILL. 


THE REAL D'ARTAGNAN. By Geratp Brewnay. ~ 
THE WEDDING of a RAJPUT PRINCE. 
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H 8. By Se = , 

HE PARTING rt the WAVES. By Cuaistian Burke 
Also ready, Vol. LXVII., January to April, 1899. Price 5s. 


‘THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
By Wixstox | rjustrated. Price 1s. 41. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s 
The JULY NUMBER contains :— 


| 
| COLLIER’S FOmen ers of BUDTARD KIPLING. Printed 
n Tint. Froatispiec 
RUDYARD KIPLING and KEOUAL SEEIN. By 
Henry Rureers Marsu 
THE MAKING of * “ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 


Hap 
FRANKLIN'S RELATIONS. with the FAIR SEX. The 
Many-Sided Franklin. By Pavt Leicester Forp. 
And numerous Stories a and A rticles of G General Interest 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Priceis. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JULY NUMBER contains: 
| THE E = W of the “SANDPIPER.” Story. 


Cu 
| WITH “ROUGH rime 2 Hear Ls Boum. M.D 
THE STORY of ST. HELENA. THE STRANGE STORY of a GOO tory. yy Bua 


Cuurcu. 
YOUNG APRIL. By Ecerton Casriz. (Conclusion.) And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limitep, London, 


. THE SONG of YOUTH. 


Spencer Caurcui.L. agian VL-V 


CONTENTS for JULY. 
Price 1s. 

1. DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Pearp. Chapters IV.-VI. 
A SUCCESSOR of SAMUEL PEPYS. 
CYNTHIA’S WAGER. 
A WHIRL through BATAVIA. 
THE GARDEN of PROSERPINE. 
SIGISMONDO CASTROMEDIANO. 
NEW WINES anc OLD BOTTLES. 
A MEDLEY of VVICES. 
FATHER MURDOCH'S LAST MASS. 


By J. Curasert 


By Isape. 
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FROM OLIPHANT’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
Royal 8vo, price 10s. 6d. With nomerous Illustrations. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


A Sociological Stedy of Foreign Missions, 
OL. . 


By the Rev. JAMES 8S. DENNIS, D.D., 
Author of “ Foreign Missions after a Century.” 
A New Edition of Vol. I. is now ready. 
With upwards of 100 Full-Page Reproductions from 
original Photographs, price 10s. 6d. 
Vol, III., completing the work, is expected in October. 


FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 


Post 8vo, price 1s. 6d., cloth; and extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER. 


By E. 8. HALDANE. 
With Introduction by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 
Being the 28th Volume of the Series. 

* A vivid picture of the man, who, indeed, was of 
no common stamp.”—Sprecrator. 

“ Miss Haldane's sketch of the man and his work 
is clear and capable; it throws welcome stdelights 
on Scottish society, and sometimes also on Scottish 
philosophy.’’—Sreaker, 

“ Ferrier the man, and even Ferrier the Professor, 
Miss Haldane brings near to us, an attractive and 
an interesting fgure.”—ScotTsman, 


THE ISLANDS OF THE FORTH. 


EMERALDS CHASED in GOLD; 


or, the Islands of the Forth. Their Story, 
Ancient and Modern. By JOHN DICKSON, 
F.8S.A. Scot., Author of ‘‘ Ruined Castles of Mid- 
lothian.”” With numerous Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, 
“ Mr. Dickson has written a very careful and a 
very charming book.’’—Acapemy., 
** Mr. Dickson’s book is extremely interesting, and 
Sorms a valuable contribution to Scottish local 
histury.”—Sprecrator. 


Paterson s Handy Guides 


For Tourists. 


Intending Tourists in Switzerland, the Rhineland, 
Scotland, dc., will find PATERSON’S GUIDES 


among the best and cheapest in the market. They are 
handy, well arranged, up-to-date, and full of Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. 


CONTINENTAL. 


Paterson’s Handy Guide to Switzerland. 
With 10 Maps and Plans. New Edit. Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Paterson’s Handy Guide to the Rhine 
and its Provinces. With 13 Maps and Plans. 
Cloth, 1s, 6d, 

SCOTLAND. 

“* PATERSON’S GUIDES may be strongly recom- 
mended as handbooks to separate localities in Scot- 
land. They are well manned end illustrated, and deal 
severally with Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the Clyde, 
the Southern Counties of Scotland, the Trossachs, 
&c.’’—AcaDEmMyY. 


Paterson’s Handy Guide to Scotland. 
Revised and Enlarged. With 13 Maps and Plans 
and namerous Illustrations, Linen fibre covers, 
1s.; cloth, 2s, €d, 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Edinburgh. 
Kevised and Corrected, with new Plan of the City 
and Illustrations, Linen fibre covers, 6d. ; cloth, 1s, 


Paterson's Handy Guide toGlasgow, the 
Clyde, and Land of Burns. With Plan of 
Glasgow, Map of the Clyde, and Illustrations. 
Linen fibre covers, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to the Tros- 
sachs and the Lakes and Glens of Central 
Seotland. With Map and Illustrations, Linen 
fibre covers, 6d, ; cloth limp, 1s. 

Paterson's Handy Guide to the Land of 
Seott and Southern Counties of Scotland, | 
With Map and Illustrations, Linen fibre covers, 
6d. ; cloth, 1s, 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Orkney and 
Shetland. With Map, Linen fibre covers, 6d. ; 


cloth, ls, 
LONDON. 


Paterson's Handy Guide to London and 
Sunutbe. With 2 Maps. Linen fibre covers, 6d. ; 
cloth, ls, 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, | 


21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh, | 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING 


PUBLISHED BY 


CASSELL & COMPANY. 
THE NOVEL OF THE DAY 
MAX PEMBERTON’S SRILLIANT STORY, 


THE GARDEN OF SWORDS. 


“There need be no hesitation in saying that ‘ The 
Garden of Swords’ is, beyond computation, Mr. Max 
Pemberton’s most significant literary achievement.” 

Daily Mail. 


The large First Edition has already been exhausted, 
and the Reprint is now on Sale. 
Price 6s. 

Other Works by the Same Author. 
KRONSTADT. 6s. 
A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 6s. 

Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE SEA-WOLVES. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE IRON PIRATE, Popular Edition, 3s 6d. 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. Is. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN 


HORN. By FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. By Frank 


R. STOCKTON. 
WHAT CHEER! By W. Clark 
BY J. M. BARRIE, 


RUSSELL. 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 6s. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. 6s. 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE MAN in BLACK, _3s. 6d. 
THE STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 6s. 
FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of 
FRANCE. 6s. 
BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
Library Edition, 6s. each ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. each 
TREASURE ISLAND. CATRIONA. 
. | KIDNAPPED. 
LLANTRAE, 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. - 
THE WRECKER, By R. L. St&vENSON and 


Lioyp OsBouRNs. 


BY RIDER HACCARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s. 6a. 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 


BY E. W. HORNUNG. 
SOME PERSONS UNKNOWN. 6s. 
YOUNG BLOOD. 6s. 
THE ROGUE’S MARCH. 6s. 
MY LORD DUKE. 6:3. 
**TINY LUTTRELL.,” 3s, 6d. 

WORKS BY Q. 

WANDERING HEATH. 5s. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. 
**T SAW THREE SHIPS.” 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 
THE ASTONISHING HISTORY of TROY 


TO . 5s. 
THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 5s. 
IA: a Love Story. 3s. 6d. 


BY FRANK STOCKTON. 
THE GIRL at COBHURST. 6s. 
A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 6s. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3s. 6d. 


BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
CUPID'S GARDEN. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris 
New York, and Melbourne. 


Popular 


5s. 
5s. 





, 
SMITH, ELDER & GO0.’S 
Lis. 

NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.”’ 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

Royal 8vo, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 

VOLUME LIX. (WAKEMAN—WATKINS) 


OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*.* Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, 
and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until 
the completion of the Work, which will be effected 
within a year from the present time. 

From the TIMES, May 6, 1899. 

“Steadily and punctually, like some great recurrent phe- 
nomenon of nature, the volumes of this great dictionary appear, 
and it is almost with regret that the student remarks how near 
the work is coming to its completion. Volume LVIII. brings us 
down to ‘ Wakefield,’ which means, we sup , that only three 
or four more volumes remain to be published. It would be 
superfluous at the een moment repeat those general 
terms of praise of the design and execution of the book which 
have been bestowed upon each volume as it appeared; let us 
only say that the present instalment shows no falling-off in 
either respect.” 


NEW NOVELS. © 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
**A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE.” 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STRANGE STORY 
OF HESTER WYNNE. 
Told by HERSELF. 
With a Prologue. 


By G COLMORE, 


Author of ‘‘ Concerning Oliver Knox,’’ ‘A Conspiracy 
of Silence,” “‘ A Daughter of Music,” &c. 





A NEW NOVEL OF FRENCH LIFE, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MA MERE; or, Sons and 
Daughters under the Second Empire. By the 
Vicomte JEAN DE LUZ. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The author has evidently enjoyed excep- 
tional advantages for depicting certain phases of French life, 
especially in Imperialist and Legitimate circles. The sinister 
side of the late Emperor's character is ruthlessly exposed.” 

LITERATUR£.—“ A book that teaches unawares. It opens 
with a vivid account of the Freach ‘flesh-market,’ and the 
marriage of a girl still in a convent tv a man whom she has 
scarcely seen....As a novel written in good taste and not with- 
out dramatic power it may be commended.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The tragic history of La 
Marquise de Bersia is well worth reading.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JULY. Price One Shilling. 
ContTants. 

THE RISE of the “SHORT STORY.” 
Harte, 

COLONIAL MEMORIES.—Part II. By Lady Brooms. 

The DECAY of SENSIBILITY. By Srernen Gwynn. 

THE OLD MAN’S SON. By Horace ANNESLEY 
VacHELL, 

SUDAN RECOLLECTIONS. By Lieut. H. C. B. 
Horxrnyson, Seaforth Highlanders, 

THE ABODES of the HOMELESS. By the Rev. 
Canon Baryagrr. 

AT “the HOUSE” in the FIFTIES. By Jonny A. 
BRipGEs, 

THAT TERRIBLE QUIDNUNC: a Cricket Story. 
By Atrrep CocHRraNne, 

“POLYGLOT RUSSIAN SCANDAL” 
SIXTIES. By Grorez Somes Layarp. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BIGAMIST on RECORD. 
By F. Scarvetr Porter. 

THE HOTEL MUDIE: a Selection. By Horace Penn, 

CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN.—IV. By 
Uranus Sytvan, 


LITTLE ANNA MARK, Chaps, 23-31, By 8.° R. 
CRrocKET?. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO.,, 
15, Waterloo Place. 
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The Literary Week. 


Tue presentation to Dr. Garnett, to which one hundred 
and ninety persons subscribed, was made by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen last week. The gift consisted of Dr. Garnett’s 
portrait, painted by the Hon. John Collier, and forty-seven 
volumes of reference chosen by the recipient. Mr. Stephen 
happily summed up Dr. Garnett’s claims to the gratitude 
of all students, Dr. Garnett disclaimed having done more 
than his duty, and the proceedings were over. The works 
chosen by Dr. Garnett were as follow : 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Christian Biography. 
——— Classical Biography and Mythology. 
———— Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Greek and Roman Geography. 
Clinton. Fusti Hellenici. 
Fasti Romani. 
Head. Historia Numorum. 
Stevenson and Madden. Dictionary of Roman Coins. 
Murray. History of Greek Sculpture. 
Plato, translated by Jowett. 
Pausanias, translated by Frazer. 
Gibbon, edited by Bury. 
Grove. Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Liddell and Scott. Greek Lexicon. 
Chisholm. ‘‘ The Times” Gazetteer of the World. 


The volumes were uniformly bound by Zaehnsdorf. 











Tue first thing that strikes one on examining the Anglo- 
Saxon Review is its dignity, its spaciousness. In an age of 
pocket editions and octavos it is particularly pleasant to 
come upon this lordly tome, with its ample page, and fine, 
fair type. The cover, a close copy of the binding of a 
volume from the library of James I., is a delight. 
‘“‘ After a brief, though not perchance unhonoured, stay 
on the writing-table,” says Lady Randolph Churchill 
in her editorial introduction, the Anglo - Saxon Review 
‘‘may be taken up into that Valhalla of printed things— 
the library.” We think it will. Indeed, her aim, the editor 
explains, in projecting the Review has been to ensure a 
little longer life for contributions to periodicals, thus 
indicating to future ages something of the “transient 
brilliancy ”’ of this. 


Our second impression is that Lady Randolph Churchill’s 
quarterly was well worth waiting for, because the literature 
also is good. A poem by Mr. Swinburne, on the Battle of 
the Nile, is a sufficiently auspicious start. But the prize is 
the brilliant and searching essay on Peel by Lord Rosebery. 
Apart from the unfolding of Peel’s character by one whose 
admiration has led him to ponder upon it very closely, we 
have here a number of peculiarly interesting reflections on 
the duties and difficulties of the Prime Minister’s position, 
and such ‘delicate and urbane writing as to lead us more than 
ever to wish that Lord Rosebery would follow his life of 
Pitt with another volume. The Anglo-Saxon Review prints 
also an article on the Sudan by Sir Rudolf Slatin; a story 


by Mr. Henry James; and the full text of ‘ Osbern and 
Ursyne,” the poetical drama by Mrs. Craigie which Mr. 
Alexander will produce at the St. James’s Theatre. 





Awnorner remarkable publication of the week is The 
Book of the Masque, from Mr. Ashbee’s Po presented 
by the Art Workers’ Guild at the Guildhall. Printing, 
arrangement, reproduction of illustrations are alike admir- 
able. Indeed, Mr. Wilson’s design for the stage, to 
name but one of the illustrations, with its arrange- 
ment of pillars and sense of space, height, and mystery, 
produces that effect on the mind that leads to a mount 
and frame and a place on the wall. 


Tue Art Workers deserve the highest praise for 
the skill and patience they gave to the production of the 
Masque. The procession of famous cities was a thing to 
remember—a gorgeous and moving pageant. No doubt 
on another occasion, profiting by their present experience, 
the Guild will give us the Larger Idea only, and omit the 
parochial element. The modern Jerry Builder and the 
majesty of Imperial Rome do not coalesce. 


Ir seems as if the “ Christian daily paper,” or, in other 
words, the ‘Nonconformist daily paper,” of which so 
much has been said, may really be issued before very 
long. One advocate has even gone so far as to draw up a 
suggested staff. But itis not the staff that would be the 
difficulty, considering the number of professional Chris- 
tians always accessible. 


Tue ‘Discount Question,” which apparently goes to 
sleep for months together, has again awakened, this time 
with a start. An ultimatum, drafted nominally by the 
publishers, but really by the Publishers’ and Booksellers’ 
Associations acting in concert, has now been sent to all 
booksellers. It says: You must sell all net books at the 
published prices. If you don’t, we shall refuse to give 
you the usual trade terms, and shall invoice net books to 
you at their full published price. With this ultimatum 
is issued a form of acceptance, which, in order that the 
scheme may be brought into operation at once, every 
bookseller is requested to sign. It may be that the 
recalcitrant booksellers will refuse to sign. Then the 
struggle will begin. 








In the Dominion of Dreams Miss Fiona Macleod acknow- 
ledges her indebtedness to an unpublished work. This is 
Mr. Alexander Carmichael’s Or agus 0b, an important book 
which has been promised for years, and is now almost 
ready for publication. Mr. Carmichael has spent many 
years in the Outer Hebrides collecting material, and the 
result should be of the very highest interest to scholars. 
The work is a collection of the old hymns and incantations 
in use among the islanders. Another work on the same 
subject, with an introduction by Mr. Andrew Lang, has 
been promised for some time by Mr. Alexander MacBain, 
of Inverness, the well-known Celtic scholar. 
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Mr. Brer Harre writes in the Cornhill on the rise of 
the short story in America. He shows that it grew from 
the anecdote, or funny conversational tale ; but was very 
long in coming to itself, It even allowed the Civil War, 
that great opportunity, to pass without finding therein any 
material upon which to work. A contrast of the activity 
of American story-tellers to-day, with the late conflict to 
draw upon, and the passivity of their predecessors after 
the greater struggle, is very instructive. Not until the 
gold rush to California in the late forties did the native 
short story really find congenial material; and Mr. Bret 
Harte was the pioneer. After seeing much life in the dig- 
gings, he became editor of the Overland Monthly, a San 
Francisco magazine, and it troubled him to find no 
characteristic Californian stories coming in. Everything 
artistic that was communicated was foreign or derivative : 


In this perplexity he determined to attempt to make 
good the deficiency bimself. He wrote ‘The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.” However far short it fell of his ideal 
and his purpose, he conscientiously believed that he had 
painted much that ‘‘he saw, and part of which he was,” 
that his subject and characters were distinctly Californian, 
as was equally his treatment of them. But an unexpected 
circumstance here intervened. The publication of the 
story was objected to by both printer and publisher, 
virtually for not being in the conventional line of subject, 
treatment, and morals! Theintroduction of the abandoned 
outcast mother, of the foundling ‘ Luck,” and the lan- 
guage used by the characters, received a serious warning and 
protest. The writer was obliged to use his right as editor 
to save his unfortunate contribution from oblivion. When 
it appeared, at last, he saw with consternation that the 
printer and publisher had really voiced the local opinion ; 
that the press of California was still strongly dominated 
by the old conservatism and conventionalism of the 
East. . . . However, its instantaneous and cordial accept- 
ance as a new departure by the critics of the Eastern 
States and Europe enabled the writer to follow it with 
other stories of a like character. More than that, he was 
gratified to find a disposition on the part of his contributors 
to shake off their conservative trammels. . . . The term 
‘‘imitators,” often used by the critics who, as previously 
stated, had claimed for the present writer the invention of 
this kind of literature, could not fairly apply to those who 
had cut loose from conventional methods, and sought to 
honestly describe the life around them, and he can only 
claim to have shown them that it could be done. 





Curiousty enough, the same month that brings us Mr. 
Bret Harte’s article in the Cornhill brings an account in 
the Century of his career in California, from the pen 
of an old associate, Mr. Noah Brooks. The Overland 
Monthly's beginnings are there described. Says Mr. 
Brooks : 


There were not many writers of fiction in our ranks, and 
Harte and I confidently agreed that we would each write a 
short story for the first number of the new magazine. We 
had four months to prepare for the great event, but the 
first issue of the Over/and (July, 1868) had only one story 
in its contents, and that was mine. Harte, with many 
sighs and groans, confessed that he had been unable to 
finish the first short story that he had ever undertaken in 
his life. But he had composed a charming little poem for 
the first number. It was entitled ‘‘San Francisco, from 
the Sea.” His own short story, when it did appear, in the 
second number of the magazive (August, 1868) was well 
worth waiting for. It was ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp.”’ 
His second story did not appear until January, 1869; and 
that, too, was worth waiting for. It was the immortal 
** Outcasts of Poker Flat.” 


Tue letters passing between George Borrow and the 
Bible Society, which Dr. Knapp failed to secure for his 
biography of Borrow, are being prizted in the Society’s 
magazine, beginning with July. It now seems that the 
conjecture that Joseph John Gurney first introduced 
Borrow to the Bible Society is wrong. It was the Rev. 
Francis Cunningham, of Lowestoft. In Mr. Cunningham’s 
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letter Borrow is thus described: ‘‘ He is independent in 
circumstances, of no very exactly defined denomination of 
Christians, but I think of certain Christian principle. I shall 
make more inquiry about him and see him again. Next 
week I propose to meet him in London, and I could wish 
that you should see him, and, if you please, take him 
under your charge for a few days. He is of the middle 
order in society, and a very produceable person.” Nego- 
tiations followed, and Borrow was employed. Thus 
‘‘downily ” did Borrow’s first letter to the secretary of 
the Bible Society begin: ‘‘Rev. and Dear Sir,—I have 
just received your communication, and notwithstanding it 
is Sunday morning, and the bells with their loud and clear 
voices are calling me to church, I have sat down to answer 
it by return of post.” 


Wirx regard to the parallel which was drawn last week 
between a passage in Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, Zhe Christian, 
and a passage in Swift, Mr. C. F. Kenyon writes: ‘ Mr. 
Hall Caine rarely breaks silence either to correct the 
numerous mistakes of his critics or to defend the views he 
has expressed in his novels. This being so, you may, 
perhaps, excuse my writing to inform you that a few days 
prior to the publication of The Christian in book form 
Mr. Caine acknowledged to his readers, through the 
medium of interviews, &c., that he had used freely 
extracts from books, newspapers, diaries, letters, and many 
other quite legitimate sources of information, for the 
purpose of making his book as true and lifelike as possible. 
He made no secret whatever of this, and the instance you 
quote is one out of several which I have myself discovered 
or which have been pointed out to me.” 

Mr. Kenyon’s letter is a sufficient explanation of the 
parallel. At the same time, an author’s avowal, in an 
interview, that he has used other people’s work wherever 
he wanted it is no justification. Many persons, happily, 
do not read interviews. The only place in which to explain 
a loan is in the book itself. usis! 





MEANWHILE, a charge of plagiarism has been brought 
by Mr. T. Hutchinson against Mr. Baring-Gould. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hutchinson, that fine, robust novel, John 
Herring—published in 1883—is no more or less than an 
English adaptation of Maurus Jokai’s romance, 4z Ardmy 
Ember, or, as it is called in translation, Zimar’s Two 
Worlds. In Bladys of the Stewponey, a recent novel, says 
Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Baring-Gould announces that one of 
the incidents is borrowed from Jokai’s Pretty Michal; but 
that confession does not cover the more considerable loan 
of 1883. Mr. Baring-Gould’s reply to Mr. Hutchinson’s 
charges has not yet been published. 


Tue cultivation of letters is rare behind the gloomy 
walls of a prison; but the Warden of the Ohio State. 
Penitentiary (U.S.A.) has brought forth some sweet; 
sounds from the depths of this darksome abode of 
criminals by offering prizes for the best poems. A large: 
number were submitted for the consideration of a specially, 
appointed committee, and the first prize was won by a 
Mr. J. W. Dean, who is serving three years for burglary. 
His subject was ‘“‘A Message,” and the verses run as 
follows : 

Thou art but a little flower, 
Yet in thee do I behold 

Something more than kingly dower, 
Something more than wealth or gold, 

As thy sweet perfume I’m drinking 
Silently my lips do frame 

A prayer; for I am thinking 
Whence this tender message came. 

Though the hand that gently plucked thee 
Soon shall lie beneath the clay, 

Thou wilt live within my mem’ry 
Through a never-ending day. 
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The second prize was won by a Mr. James Harvey, who is 
imprisoned for life. His poem, which is better than that 
which took the higher honour, was entitled ‘“‘ Flowers ”’ : 


In this prosaic life of ours, 
Impregnant with terrestial pain, 
God’s handiwork is shown in flowers 
That shoot from seed and springtime rain. 


Through metamorphosed bud and bloom, 
Each petal opening into place, 
They cheer our hearts, dispel the gloom, 
And lend their fragrance and their grace. 
No sculptor yet that e’er was born 
Hath carved aught lovelier or more fair 
Than in the freshness of the morn 
The perfect flower waving there. 


And many a tale these symbols tell ; 
By variegated form and hues 
In mind and heart a hallowed spell 
Create, and higher thoughts infuse. 
Short-lived their beauty, like a dream— 
And wherefore, ’tis not well defined ; 
Like some pure creatures doth it seem 
To know long life were not designed. 


In festive scene where music flows— 
Mellifiuous odours on him stealing— 

The poet fancies ere he knows 
A glimpse of Heaven, the flowers revealing. 


Mr. Lana, after some remarks in Zongman’s on multiple 
reviewing, turns to a grievance of his own. ‘‘ The funniest 
way of reviewers,”’ he says, ‘‘ is when criticising one book, 
to disparage another book before it is published. Someone 
in the Saturday Review for May 27 treats an unpublished 
book of my own in this diverting manner. He ‘cannot 
regard with equanimity’ my poor unborn bantling. Well, 
here I have the advantage, for I can regard him with 
equanimity. My book ‘will be lively, nothing more.’ 
I wish I could hope for this measure of success; but is 
prophecy quite fair, or even entirely courteous, in the 
circumstances? . . . Altogether the ways of this critic, 
who deserts the book before him to express his views of 
the book which is not in existence, and to tell the world 
what it will be, are the quaintest that I have chanced to 
observe. However, I am really sorry that his equanimity 
is disturbed ; and, if he will permit me the liberty, I would 
advise him, if ever my work does appear, to pitch into it 
in at least eight organs of private opinion.” 


ANoTHER sin of the literary paragraphist is brought to 
our notice by Messrs. Hutchinson. It seems that a writer 
in a contemporary, wishing to exalt Vo. 5, John Street, at 
the expense of 4 Double Thread, has been stating that, 
whereas Miss Fowler’s story at first leaped far in advance 
of Mr. Whiteing’s, it is now forgotten, while Mr. Whiteing’s 
is selling more than ever. The method is not a good 
one at any time, but in the present case it is doubl 
wrong, for Messrs. Hutchinson have proofs that their novel 
has been far more widely distributed. 


Tue Elizabethan Stage Society is no slave to its name, 
for at the next performance, to be given in the Conserva- 
tory of the Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park, on July 3, 
Kalidasa’s ‘‘Sakoontalé”’ will be acted. Kalidasd, the 
most famous Indian dramatist, lived probably in the sixth 
century after Christ. ‘ Sakoontalé” is his most popular 
play, and has been praised by Goethe, Humboldt, Schlegel, 
and Sir John Lubbock. It tells of a king, who, while on 
a hunting expedition, comes unexpectedly among some 
hermits living in a sacred grove. There he falls in love 
with Sakoontalé, a beautiful maiden, who, passing for a, 
hermit’s daughter, is in reality of higher rank. She is 
secretly married to the king, who gives her a ring in 
token. of recognition, and returns to his kingdom. Then, 
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follows a series of moving and interesting incidents, A 
curse is pronounced on Sakoontala by a choleric sage, who 
prophesies her husband’s loss of memory. She decides to 
set out for her husband’s palace. On the way she loses 
her marriage token, and, being unrecognised by her hus- 
band, she is publicly repudiated; this is followed by her 
miraculous assumption to a celestial asylum, the unex- 
— discovery of the ring by a poor fisherman, and the 

ing’s agony on recovering his memory. Next is shown 
the king’s aérial voyage in the car of Indra; his strange 
meeting with his own child, the son of Sakoontaldé, and 
finally the happy re-union of the lovers. 


A statvE of Tom Hughes now stands in Rugby School. 
The ceremony of unveiling was performed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who pointed to Hughes as in his time a living 
exponent of Dr. Arnold’s educational methods. To under- 
stand Arnold thoroughly, he said it was necessary to read 
not only the life of Dean Stanley, but also Zom Brown’s 
Schooldays. Mr. Goschen, another of the speakers, called 
Hughes ‘in a certain sense the most distinguished school- 
boy who ever lived. He was the incarnation of the 
highest type of British schoolboy in the sense of honour, 
chivalry, and hatred of sham.” The statue represents 
Hughes standing bare-headed before a tree-stump, in an 
easy attitude. The sculptor is Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A. 


Tue Bishop of Hereford, who also spoke by virtue of 
his own long term of office as head master of the school, 
reminded his hearers that two other famousold Rugbeians 
awaited memorials—Matthew Arnold and A. H. Clough. 
When he was in America, he added, a distinguished lady 
handed him one hundred dollars towards a monument to 
Clough. The sum has not yet been augmented. 





Ir is many years since Mr. J. F. Sullivan examined and 
exposed the British Working Man for the pleasure of 
those who had suffered under that tyrant’s hands. He 
now comes to the defence of the unhappy Londoner with 
another clever satire, this time at the expense of the 
Water Company, under the title Zhe Great Water Joke 
(Downey). It is hard hitting, both with pen and pencil ; 
but Mr. Sullivan has fun, and with fun in the background 
no assault is really resented. It is possible, also, that he 
has justice too. This is the beginning of the sad story: 


The simple LONDON PUBLIC said, a longish time ago, 
‘*T should so like a little drop, a drop of H,O; 
I wouldn’t waste the precious stuff or treat it as a drug; 
I only want a little drop to fill my little jug.” 

And here are other stanzas : 
That Pusitc paid an extra rate—(he was a simple chap !)— 
For ev'ry cistern, gully, sink, and service-pipe and tap: 
And when he’d duly paid on them the CoMPANY arose, 
And counted all his pots and pails and made him pay on 

those. 


«‘O Pustio,” said the Company, ‘I notice you forgot 

To say you had a buttercup a-growing in a pot: 

Your drawing-room, which harbours it, becomes in point 
of fact 

A rateable conservatory well within the Act.” 

He paid upon the garden which surrounded his abode ; 

The CoMPANY assessed him on the puddles in the road ; 

They made him pay an extra on the tear within his eye— 

Yet, after all he’d gone and paid, his little jug was dry ! 


Will not Mr. Suilivan next turn his attention to the public 
telephones ? 





— 


ConcERNING our review of the book Was Shakespeare a 
Catholic? ““R. ©.” writes: “In the issue for June 17 
your reviewer of Father Bowden’s work forgets his Trench 
and his logic. Trench protests against using words in @ 
loose and slovenly sense. He would tell you that catholic 
means universal. A catholic taste for literature is correct 
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enough, but I should not admit anyone to have a catholic 
taste for it if he read and enjoyed histories only. He 
uses Catholic and Protestant as if they were individually 
separate religions, which I object to, seeing that, if there 
be two religions, one cannot be catholic. If he wishes to 
be clear, let him say Roman Catholic or Romanist or 
Papist. The same loose use of the word occurs in 
‘Memoirs of the Moment.’ ” 


Ovr correspondent adds, apropos a recent article on the 
Family Herald, that he knew a clergyman, a distinguished 
scholar, whose son is now one of the most brilliant scholars 
in Europe, who “ chafed at the interval between issue and 
issue’’ of that engaging periodical. How many parsons, 
he asks, read such stuff now ? 


A symprostum on Hamlet’s physical proportions has been 
arranged by the Revue Blanche, apropos a recent encounter. 
It appears that opinions differ on this subject as much as 
on bimetallism or the decoration of St. Paul’s. According 
to Max Nordau, Hamlet was red-haired, clean-shaven, 
stout, short, and thirty. He was a Wittenberg student 
and a great drinker. M. Louis Esnault considers him tall, 
stooping, fair, and eighteen. Signora Diligenti prefers to 
think of him as stout, robust, and twenty-five; while 
Mme. Rachilde calls him small, dark, ugly, and any- 
thing up to sixty. Sixty! 


Two new dedications. Canon Knox Little’s Sketches and 


Studies in South Africa: 


I dedicate this volume, by permission, to the Right Hon. 
Cecil J. Rhodes, a far-seeing statesman and a faithful 
friend. 


Sir Michael Foster’s monograph on Claude Bernard : 


To the physiologists of France, both to those who had 
the happiness to know Claude Bernard in the flesh, and to 
those who, like myself, never saw his face, this little sketch 
is dedicated, in the hope that, as he has been to me a father 
in our common science, so I may be allowed to look upon 
them as brethren. 





Bibliographical. 


Apropos of the poetic mosaic described in the AcapEemy 
some months ago, which a contemporary has just dis- 
covered, 1 might remark that this particular species of 
futility is not new, but has simply been for a while out of 
fashion. It was, and is, tolerable only when the results 
are intentionally and actually humorous. Mr. W. T. 
Dobson gives a few specimens of this sort of “‘cento” in 
his Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities ; but much better 
than any of his examples is the “ prize poem,” ‘“ Mne- 
mosyne,”’ which Shirley Brooks concocted for Punch in 
1865, and which was afterwards reprinted in his Wit and 
Humour. It begins : 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen, 
Invites my lays; be present, sylvan maids, 
And graceful deer reposing in the shades. 


Elsewhere we have: 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran ; 
And from his lip those words of insult fell, 
‘It must be so. Plato, thou reasonest well.”’ 


Brooks, it will be remembered, was always ready and apt 
with quotation, especially in that ‘‘ Essence of Parliament” 
which he distilled so well, 
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While joining in the praise so widely bestowed upon 
the ‘‘souvenir” of the hasleg Cross Hospital Bazaar, I 
may be permitted, as a bibliographer, to express the hope 
that the example thus created will not be largely followed. 
The pursuit of bibliography is quite sufficiently laborious 
as it is, without being extended in this direction. Or, if 
literary and artistic publications of this sort are to become 
common, we must have a law compelling the promoters to 
lodge a copy in each of the big national libraries. It is 
not likely, however, that such “souvenirs” as that pro- 
duced by Mr. Tree will ever be very numerous, if only for 
the reason that distinguished authors and artists will 
decline to be victimised in this way save on rare and 
extraordinary occasions. 

By the way, talking of Mr. Tree’s liber elegantiarum, does 
not Mr. Henley’s “swallow-flight of song ”— 


A sigh sent wrong, 
A kiss that goes astray, 
A sorrow the years endlong— 


remind one of George MacDonald’s very familiar lines : 


A sigh too much, or a kiss too long . . . 
And life is never the same again ? 


Since Mr. W. S. Gilbert ceased, practically, to write 
humorous ditties which had claims to be regarded as 
literature, nobody has done that sort of thing so well 
as the gentleman who is known in the theatrical world as 
‘“‘ Adrian Ross.” Mr. “ Ross,” indeed, owes a good deal 
to the example of Mr. Gilbert, to whose ingenuity of 
rhyme and rhythm he comes very near. Latterly Mr. 
Ross has been publishing isolated songs in the monthlies 
and weeklies. I hope he will some day collect these, and, 
adding to them the best of the lyrics he has written for 
the stage, make a volume of them. Until he does that, 
there will never be the wide recognition of his ability and 
skill which those qualities, I think, deserve. 

The new edition of Gray’s letters promised us by Mr. 
Tovey will be welcome. Mr. Storr made a selection from 
the correspondence when he published an edition of the 
poems. There is, of course, Mr. Gosse’s edition of the 
“works in prose and verse,” issued in 1884; and there is 
Mr. Phelps’s selection from the prose and verse, printed in 
1895. Otherwise, not much special attention has been 
paid to the letters, though Mr. Tovey himself issued, nine 
years ago, a volume called Zhomas Gray and His Friends: 
Letters and Lyrics. He has made a study of Gray; note 
his edition of English Poems by Gray, and his edition of the 
“Ode on the Spring” and ‘The Bard,” both published 
by the Cambridge University Press last year. 

That Busch’s Bismarck is to be issued in a condensed, 
one-volume form is good news indeed. I hope the idea 
involved therein will spread. The notion of ‘ condensed 
classics” is by no means new; but the “cutting down” of 
works comparatively young in years is somewhat of a 
novelty, and assuredly it is a process much to be com- 
mended. Big books we shall always have, because the . 
great B.P. admires what is big; but we all know 
that there never yet was a very large publication which 
would not be benefited by compression. Travellers are 
especially — to the long-winded, and yet, in general, 
all that they have fresh to say could be put into a 
comparatively small space. 

I have read somewhere of a proposed volume of stories 
of life and character in Japan, which was to have been 
called The Custom of the Country had that title not been 
used recently in the case of a full-blown novel. It is 
always well to avoid any clashing of that sort; but there 
could be, of course, no question of copyright in the title, 
seeing that Zhe Custom of the Country is the name of a 
play by Beaumont and Fletcher, printed about 250 years 
ago. 


Tue Bookworm 
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Reviews. 


Spinoza. 


Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy. 
Pollock, Bart. Second Edition. 
8s. net.) 


Ethie Demonstrated in Geometrical Order. Translated froni 
the Latin of Benedict De Spinoza by W. Hale White; 
translation revised by Amelia Hutchison Stirling, M.A. 
(Edin.). Third Edition, revised and corrected. (Duck- 
worth & Oo. 7s. 6d.) 


THE appearance in new revised editions of Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s learned and lucid exposition of Spinoza’s doctrine, 
and of Mr. Hale White’s trustworthy translation of the 
Ethic, furnishes a suitable opportunity for a short, inde- 
pendent estimate of the philosopher and his work. 

The seventeenth century, like all our back-worlds, bears 
the taint of monstrosity. If it be true that the world has 


By Sir Frederick 
(Duckworth & Co. 





SPINOZA. 
From the Original Portrait at Wolfenbiittel. 


not even now been able to get rid of “a certain smell of 
blood and torture,” how bewilderingly offensive must 
the odours of that back-world have been. Yet in it lived 
a philosopher, the sanest and serenest that mankind has, 
perhaps, ever seen. Spinoza was born in 1632, born to 
write his treatise on ‘‘ The Citizen and the State” ( Zractatus 
Theologico-Politicus), his fragment on “ The Emendation 
of the Understanding,” his calm exposition of Ethic. 

In Englend, a year afterwards, Prynne, the author of 
Histriomastixz, a work directed against various public 
amusements, was condemned by the Star Chamber “to 
stand in the pillory at Westminster and Cheapside and to 
have one of his ears cut off at each place, to pay a fine of 
£5,000 to the King, and to be imprisoned for life.” The 
civilised world was not rich in oases, and there was much 
to envy in the Polar calms. It was not for Spinoza to 
escape contact with the rough edge of the contemporary 
mob regnant ; but, like his predecessor Descartes, he was 
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singularly fortunate in remaining a spectator, and suffer- 
ing mainly through sympathy with others, and the know- 
ledge of the evil intention of his impotent enemies. 

Holland, despite her enemies, was, indeed, a veritable 
oasis in Europe. The Dutch ‘‘ were the first to assert 
that human institutions and human allegiance to govern- 
ments are to be interpreted and maintained by their 
manifest utility’; that ‘‘men and women are not 
the private estate of princes.” But even from a castle’s 
loophole to look out upon the legalised horror of the 
world is unmanning. We remember still, with the 
repugnance of elemental dread, our sensations when a 
Sunday-school boy confided to us the programme of a 
ceremonial of torture carried out by certain Indians. Nor 
are we able at this day to reflect that the process of Death 
by the Thousand Cuts is contemporary without an inward 
shuddering expostulation with the infinite variety that 
subsists in life. It is at this point that Philosophy steps 
in with the stern, but healing, word. It is not the philosophy 
which attributes to a lesson by suffering the power to 
“teach in song.” It is the philosophy that has never 
deigned to bribe us even with songs, but has so saturated 
the mind with the consciousness of its parentage of reality 
that it has trained it to affirm and ioe as it will. It 
seems so modern to say there is no more hell and no more 
heaven at one time than at another; it seems so redolent 
of the golden age to announce that good is as inevitable 
as evil. But to say that there is neither good nor evil is 
to have the genius of an anti-human phrase: to stand for 
a moment outside the world, passionless, yet throbbing 
with a boundless desire; a figure intimate with man, and 
remote from him as is the Hebrew God. It may fall 
within the scope of man’s action to lie and betray under 
stress of fear, to carry through life a red sword against 
everything that threatens his being. Philosophy will not 
cast out the traitor and assassin: he is included in its 
benediction, that all may know there is no universal 
problem, no divine dissatisfaction, no last judgment, only 
tendency, kaleidoscopic changes, the infinite variety by 
which alone the infinite and inexhaustible thought of the 
universe can be expressed. ‘‘ We do not know that any- 
thing is certainly good or evil, excepting that which 
actually conduces to understanding, or which can prevent 
us from understanding.” Thus at one blow does Spinoza 
demolish the concept of good and evil as presented by 
State codes, the appreciation of comfort and discomfort, 
the law of meum and tuum, and the thirsty demand for 
reverence by the unknown God. Nietzsche, the reviler, 
was to run into the temple and goad a scandalised congre- 
gation into turning him out. Spinoza, centuries before, 
was decorously sawing away at the pillars as though he 
were a carpenter called in for repairs. 

How did it begin? you ask. While the agnostic 
Francis van den Ende was teaching him? When the 
assassin tried to stab him? Not, we think, till they excom- 
municated him with words horrible and flatulent: ‘‘ Cursed 
be he by day and cursed be he by night”; not till the 
vain prophecy went forth that the Lord should “destroy 
his name under the sun, and cut him off... from all 
the tribes of Israel, with all the curses of the firmament 
which are written in the book of the law.” 

It is easy to break with that which breaks from us, and 
under the baptism of these curses Spinoza was born again. 

He could not be crucified. As an alternative one can 
imagine how his anathematisers would have rejoiced if he 
had become a drunkard, that undignified contributor to 
literature known as a ‘“‘by-word.”’ But no. Colerus* tells 
us of him during his life at the Hague that 

it is scarce credible how sober and frugal he was all 
the time. . . . It appears . . . that he lived a whole day 
upon a Milk-soop done with Butter, which amounted to 


* His Life of Spinoza is reprinted from the English transla- 
tion of 1706 at the end of Sir F. Pollock’s volume. 





threepence, and upon a Pot of Beer of three halfpence. 
Another day he eat nothing but Gruel done with Raisins 
and Butter, and that Dish cost him fourpence halfpenny. 


He even rather unphilosophically objected to dining at 
other people’s expense, and after declining a bequest from 
Simon de Vries, would only avail himself of the heir’s 
obligation by the will to confer an annuity on Spinoza to 
the extent of accepting one of 300 florins in lieu of 500 
florins per annum offered him. His sisters endeavoured to 
disinherit him, but after having vindicated his rights in 
the law courts he gave up to them “ everything but one 
bed.” 

When in 1672 the De Witts were murdered in Amster- 
dam by an Orange mob—Holland at that time struggling 
with England on the sea, and seeking to baffle the armies 
of Louis XIV. on land—the equanimity of Spinoza was 
shaken, “and he was hardly restrained from expressing his 
indignation in public at the risk of his life.” After that 
excitement and an incident in which Spinoza, from an 
indiscreet visit to the headquarters of the French army, 
was in danger of being treated by his adopted countrymen 
as a traitor, his Jewish enemies had little to hope for from 
men in confirmation of their curses. 

His calmness was extraordinary, and when death came, 
it came with a queer lack of officialism, allowing him to 
be up and about conversing with his landlord and his 
landlord’s wife on the very Sunday (February 21, 1677) in 
the afternoon of which he died. He died of consumption, 
possibly accelerated by the inhalation of glass-powder.* 

He left behind him a philosophy which, though pre- 
ceded and in a sense originated by Cartesian study, shows 
very plainly a separate creativeness. Though, as Dr. 
Martineau truly says, ‘‘ Spinozoism is anti-theistic, and has 
no valid excuse for retaining the word God,” in the con- 
ception of an infinite Monad Spinoza dignified the idea of 
a Supreme Being as much as Jewish theology degraded it. 
Spinoza’s God is solitary, acts only from the necessity of 
His nature, is the free cause of all things, and loves Him- 
self (7.¢., the universe) with ‘‘ an infinite intellectual love.” 
Pain or sorrow “is man’s passage from a greater to a less 
perfection.” 

Memory, that chain by which the sense of ‘‘ feeling-I”’ 
is maintained, is wholly dependent on the existence of the 
body. But ‘tin God, nevertheless, there necessarily exists 
an idea which expresses the essence of this or that human 
body under the form of eternity.” It would seem, if we 
may expand the thought, that it is enough for the Om- 
nipotent to remember the past for the past to live: in Him 
is our immortality. ‘‘ Men are deceived because they think 
themselves free”; the concept of freewill is based on 
ignorance of the inevitableness of the causes which deter- 
mine desire. For, as Kuno Fischer has pointed out, ‘if 
there is in truth but one substance ’’—Spinoza’s funda- 
mental concept—‘ things are merely modifications of it, 
therefore absolutely dependent in their nature.” In his 
monism Spinoza lands his disciples in the region of 
paradox. 

And here we touch the weakness of philosophy as dis- 
tinct from science. The fault of all systems of philosophy 
has been that they would not let the universe speak for 
itself. Where the passionately recipient mind listens to 
a million voices they looked for one or two. Infinity of 
past and future, of space, of matter, of force, of form, 
elicited their dogmatism. They mistook a see-saw for the 
Archimedean plane. The world was no poorer when they 
were refuted, no richer when it followed their Pied Piper 
melody. But at least some of the rats went too—the 
Hamelin pest of low thinking and mean judging; for 
superstition is doomed whatever tune that piper play. 

’ Those who wish to obtain a vivid impression of Spinoza 
as a man cannot do-better than read Mr. I. Zangwill’s “ A 
Maker of Lenses,” printed in Dreamers of the Ghetto. Its only 


fault lies in the accentuation of the unauthenticated love-passage 
between Spinoza and Van den Ende’s clever daughter. 
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i But why should philosophy steal from religion the 
essentially unprovable concept of a Supreme Being? 
Kant, before whose merciless logic Descartes goes under, 
remarks: “The concept of a Supreme Being is in many 
respects a very useful idea; but, being an idea only, it is 
quite incapable of increasing by itself alone our knowledge. 
with regard to what exists.” 

It seems, however, that is not enough to show that we 
cross a bridge between darkness and darkness. It is not 
enough to show the flames that quarrel for our recognition 
to be but will o’ the wisps, to show that the calm love of 
the unfading and ever-changing skies and the reflections of 
their glory upon earth is better than a love reposed in that 
which palls when fully known, which wearies with hands 
that cling when the lips’ sweetness has been drained. 
It is not enough to show that here and now is the ban of 
the perfect joy, the idea which, unshadowed by regret, is 
immortalised by the soul of itsown will. It is not enough, 
though one would think it ought to be. But just as in 
novels the catastrophe, the element of things deliberately 
trying to prove their reality by gesticulation, is manu- 
factured, so the philosopher has ever striven on his Patmos to 
invent the hidden truth and to believe in it. Even Nietzsche 
blazes upon us, with a paraffin glare, his doctrine of eternal 
recurrence, his concept of beyond-man. Even Spinoza 
reduces the universe to a Monad — passionless, perfect, 
eternal. Although he has explained the passions of man 
with unsurpassable acuteness, philosophically speaking, he 
is out of the fray—the contest is between Christianity and 
Science. The endless vista of possible discoveries within 
the reach of the observer of things visible points the way 
to an appreherision of eternity under every symbol, even 
under that of man himself. To save us from the taint of 
shame, of humility, from that self-consciousness which 
enfeebles life, science is invaluable. Christianity offers 
the Cross, austerely denying Spinoza’s definition of pain, 
yet conferring a loveliness on the sympathy which Spinoza 
disdains. The prestige lies with Christianity, but as the 
history of Christianity grows more recondite the strength 
of Science will accumulate. The future is with Science. 
Spinozoism is, then, merely a bridge, a standpoint ; but it is 
true, none the less, that the life and work of Spinoza 
exercise a great influence on the man who becomes familiar 
with them. Such a one’s gleanings from his study may 
be condensed into a page or a chapter, but he will find 
himself breathing a purer air, he will think of goodness 
as joy. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” ; 


A Schism in the Celtic Movement. | 


Literary Ideals in Ireland. By John Eglinton, W. B. 
Yeats, A. E., and W. Larminie. (Fisher Unwin. 1s.) 


WE have long heard of the Irish Literary Movement—a 
principal branch of the great Celtic Movement, or even the 
centre of it. It was vaguely supposed by the outsider 
that it had common aims and ideals. But now two 
principal writers of the Movement have come wholly to 
loggerheads as to what should be its aims, in the columns 
of the Dublin Daily Express ; and their controversy, assisted 
by two subordinate writers (one of whom is content with 
the modest initials of ‘‘A. E.’’), is republished, plain for 
all folk to see, by Mr. Fisher Unwin. But the two pro- 
tagonists are Mr. John Eglinton and Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
It is a very pretty controversy, and starts from the proper 
line to be taken by a (wholly conjectural) future Irish drama. 
It opens with mutual compliment and a considerable funda- 
mental agreement, hidden from the disputants under a 
cloud of words. (For do not most disputants wrangle as 
to black or white, when in truth they both mean grey ?) 
Finally they both become heated, fly asunder into irrecon- 
cilable difference ; and, their blood being up, spare neither 
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ink, nor each other, nor established reputations. Both 
speak blasphemies against the gods of literature. Probably 
not much harm is done, and Olympus may sit safe, in spite 
of the splinters which fly from this quarrel of the Irish 
Titans. Coleridge and Rossetti will | eowagsery | be Cole- 
—— and Rossetti, though they please not Mr. John 
Eglinton; Shakespeare and Wordsworth, nay Dante, will 
not be materially, at least, affected, though Mr. Yeats 
condoles with them on their subjection to narrowing 
conditions. Wordsworth, indeed, moves our commiseration, 
since he suffers incidentally from both champion Eglinton 
and assailant Yeats. He reminds us of Mr. Pickwick in 
the immortal combat between the two Eatanswill editors, 
upon whose intervening person fell the blows destined for 
each other. It is a very pretty controversy. 

Yet at bottom, into what does it resolve itself? Nothin 
else than the old, old quarrel between Realists wat 
Idealists. To think that an Irish Literary Movement, at 
its very outset, should come to blows upon this familiar 
dispute! For this it is, disguise it under what new-fangled 
names they will. Nor is anything more natural. These 
are the two tendencies which divide all art, and all life. 
And it is true, as Mr. Yeats says, that the struggle between 
them is now acute and observable throughout Europe, 
though he cloaks it under the names of externality and 
symbolism. Title it how you will, it is just old Real and 
Ideal writ large. True, also, that idealism, under the 
name of symbolism, has prevailed in France, and (happily 
under no narrow label) is beginning to prevail in England. 
But there our agreement with Mr. Yeats ends. In truth, 
we can agree with neither combatant. 

Both are extremists. Never had idealism (to give it 
the old name) a more extreme and narrow defender than 
Mr. Yeats. He concedes Wordsworth to his adversary 
as a realist; while that adversary actually describes 
Wordsworth as a man ‘‘certainly without great poetic 
talent or artistic faculty”! We ironically commiserated 
Wordsworth. We seriously commiserate the Irish Move- 
ment. If it had one poet with the genius (‘“ talent,” 
good heavens!) of Wordsworth, it might make itself a 
national power. But Wordsworth a mere realist! This 
is the penalty he pays for his famous theory, laughed at 
by his warmest sympathisers, notoriously defied in his own 
finest practice! Few poets are more symbolic than Words- 
worth ; everywhere he finds in Nature the shadow and 
image of things beyond Nature : 


Tis my faith that there are powers 

Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we may feed this mind of ours 

In a wise idleness. 


That might satisfy even Mr. Yeats. And when he is 
older oa wiser he will find this great poet brimful of 
the subtlest “‘ intimations of immortality.”” The fact is, 
that Wordsworth, even now, is truly understood by very 
few. Several years ago one poet, now dead, said to another, 
still living, but old: ‘‘It will be a hundred years before 
Wordsworth is really understood.” 

It was with regard to the subtler meanings of the great 
poet that the words were uttered; but the conjoined utter- 
ances of these two Irish disputants, both men of un- 
doubted ability, one a poet of very genuine, if lesser, gift, 
show that they are partly true in a grosser sense. 

Think, too, of Mr. John Eglinton, who classes among 
“the poets of art and artifice’”"—whom does the reader 
think? Even Coleridge, most authentically inspired and 
direct of modern poets, in whose best work the word is so 
vitally close to and one with the thing that not even 
Wordsworth has equalled it for so sustained a length; and 
all, to any poet, obviously the birth of the immediate dic- 
tating spirit! But let us track no further these headlong 
errors of criticism, which should never have been per- 
petuated. What is the contention of Mr. Eglinton? That 
the incarnate poetry of the present day is ‘‘the steam- 
engine and the dynamo, . . . the kinematograph, phono- 
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graph,” &c. There you have it in one word, the vital 
heresy of the present day, except by denial and direct 
defiance, of which no lofty poetry is possible. (We do not 
say absolutely no poetry.) Show a blockhead in England 
(as will one le be done) the face of another blockhead in 
India, and you shall be cried up for great, your pockets 
bulged with gold. Show him the face of the living God, 
and he will not pay five shillings to look at it. That is 
the aftitude which Mr. Eglinton would have literature 
take. Mr. Yeats is at the very opposite swing of the pen- 
dulum. Idealism is not enough for him: poetry must be 
nothing less than mystic. It is to be suggestive—nay, 
super-suggestive, so that Mr. Yeats himself can only 
describe it in metaphors borrowed from French poets, the 
very meaning of which is doubtful and matter for dis- 
cussion to him. Dante is tainted with a too material 
system of diction; Shakespeare ‘‘shattered the symmetry 
of verse and of drama that he might fill them with things 
and their accidental relations.” Why, this is a more 
excellent song than the other! as Cassio says. Here is an 
extremist with a vengeance. And the models of this new 
Irish national poetry are to be Villiers de l’Isle Adam and 
Mallarmé—Frenchmen ! 

Between these two fierce extremes there is a medium. 
The Muse is not so narrow as partisans would have her. 
There is room in a nation’s poetry for very diverse singers. 
The poetry which is occupied with daily life and the 
poetry of transcendental things need not exterminate each 
other; there is room for both; there are readers for both; 
both have their legitimate place. To fetter the entire 
noe of an Irish people down to mysticism, France, and 

allarmé, is suicidal, but happily impossible. Does Mr. 
Yeats think, because he is mystical, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale? Yes, by St. Anne, and ginger shall be hot 
i’ the mouth! A whole tribe of young men rushing with 
one accord to be “mystical poets” is a dismal forecast. 
It means bad poetry and bad mysticism. One in a hun- 
dred poets has such a vocation, and a man must labour in 
his vocation, Hal! Most poetry should treat divine 
truths indirectly, through its handling of life. The law 
which is behind life comes out in the poet’s attitude 
towards life. It is the way of the dramatist, of Shake- 
speare, who knew better what he was about than to make 
his plays ‘‘ mystical,” as Mr. Yeats would have had him 
do. Mystical drama, like Maeterlinck’s, is only for the 
closet. And it was from the subject of the future Irish 
drama that this controversy began. 

It has, in truth, its melancholy, half-humorous side. 
Other writers step forth to staunch this literary feud, 
which, says one, ‘is bewildering to a country which has 
hesitated so long before adopting a literary ideal.” Alas, 
yes! Our Celtic Movement, with fervent pushing and 
hauling, was got verily to move. Our Irish literature was 
really about to be made; and now, behold! a large rift 
within the Celtic lute which emits flat discord for tuneful 
music; and it appears we have not got our “literary 
ideal?’’ The movement threatens to cleave along the old 
lines of Real and Ideal, pushed to modern extremes, with 
modern names and terminology. One section wishes to 
use the old Irish legends in the interests of a mystical and 
symbolic poetry, founded on quite modern Parisian modes. 
The other, kicking against mysticism and Mallarmé, would 
go directly to the life of the people, and calls (seemingly) 
for an Irish Wordsworth. ell and good—if they can 
get him. Provided it be a true Wordsworth, not an 
unspiritualised Wordsworth, or perchance an Irish Whit- 
man—for let our Celtic movement Je literary. And what 
harm if the movement do thus divide ? Is there not room for 
both? ‘Would it not even be stronger for comprising both ? 

But a much more serious consideration is the fact that 
there should be all this palaver and discussion. A knot 
of men getting together solemnly to constitute a movement 
and commence a National Literature by writing 


About it, goddess, and about it, 
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as the French Convention tried to make a National Con- 
stitution by oration and on paper. Not so has any great 
movement arisen in English literature; not so was Eliza- 
bethan literature made. The one movement in that age 
which was thus conscious of itself was the classical move- 
ment for reconstituting our metres on classical models. 
It had a Spenser and a Sidney in its ranks; it pam- 
phleteered and was counter-pamphleteered, and it failed 
utterly. The truly national movement was too great and 
manifold to be self-conscious ; it did not stew theories and 
write about itself; but each man looked in his heart and 
wrote literature, influenced by his time without stopping 
to consider how, and individual without taking thought to 
himself how he should be individual. It triumphed, drew 
to itself repentant Spenser and repentant Sidney, for final 
result producing a Shakespeare, who never wrote a 
pamphlet. ‘‘ Which of you by taking thought can add 
to his stature one cubit?” or produce a lily of the field or 
a national literature? Wordsworth indeed theorised—too 
much, and spoiled some of his poetry by it. But ulti- 
mately the poetry swallowed the theories, and grew fat on 
its meal, to the satisfaction of Wordsworth’s own friends 
and disciples. A little less theory, may we recommend 
our Irish friends, a little more literature—literature which 
does not pause to consider the anatomy and physics of its 
flight before unfurling its wings? For they have able 
writers, who have done no little, or we should not deem it 
necessary to advise them. 


Those Discreet Romancists ! 


An Idler in Old France. By Tighe Hopkins. 
Blackett. 6s.) 


Tuts book is an inquiry. It is vain, says Mr. Hopkins, to 
seek in fiction for any faithful picture of a medizval city. 
And so, with old Paris in his mind, Mr. Hopkins has 
explored rare memoirs, unpublished reports, and the 
writings of the few who, like Brantéime, have told all. 
Mr. Hopkins now admires the discretion of the romancists. 
Particularly does he call ou# attention to the adroitness 
with which Victor Hugo evades, in his Notre Dame de 
Paris, the difficulty of describing in detail the Paris of the 
fifteenth century. ‘‘A tour through the streets of Paris 
when Louis XI. was king, Victor Hugo showing the way, 
would have been a great experience; but it would also 
have been, in very many respects, an extremely shocking 
one. What does Hugo do? He says nothing as to the 
state of the streets, but discreetly hinting that there is a 
fine view to be had from the towers of Notre Dame, he 
carries the reader forthwith to that chaste altitude.” It 
has occurred to Mr. Hopkins that (since nothing can 
dethrone. romance) it may be instructive to look into the 
state of those streets. Similarly, the toilet and the table 
manners of romance have been viewed from notoriously 
safe altitudes. Why not now, in a quiet way, probe for 
the truth? You perceive the task which Mr. Hopkins sets 
himself. He performs it as thoroughly as he dare, and as 
delicately as he may; and the result is a book of 
curious interest. Perhaps some of its statements are 
a little too haunting; but — well, you cannot touch 
new pitch or old Paris without being smirched. 

The insanitary horrors of Paris in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries are 
briefly touched on by Mr. Hopkins. This was the 
old Gothic Paris that shows so fine on canvas and is 
rapturously admired by Hugo from the heights. Those 
beautiful sky-lines were but surges on a sea of cor- 
ruption. Let Mr. Hopkins’s pages acquaint you with the 
everyday scenes of those narrow, stifling streets. We quote 
him gingerly: ‘The heaps and hillocks of rotting matter 
and other abominations, the gaping holes which received 
contributions of the same description, the pools of filthy 
water, and the reeking sewer as hideous to the sight as to the 
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smell, made each frequented thoroughfare a separate centre 
of infection. The very names of the streets, cynical avowals 
of what the streets themselves were like, are the grossest 
reading.” In these centuries not even palaces and monas- 
teries, not even hospitals, possessed the most elementary 
sanitary appliances. The plague rose and subsided, and 
rose again, like a worm that would not be stamped to 
death. It makes an astonishing picture, this co-existence 
of churches and disease, of fine fabrics and filth, of out- 
ward splendour and universal lice. 

A certain piquancy accentuates the spectacle when we 
come to the gorgeous seventeenth century. Here we 
are in the familiar age of Dumas’ painting, among 
the gayest of courtiers, the most delicate and courtly 
of poets, the most elegant and scented of ladies—all 
the sparkling crowd of Molicre. Fine company at a 
distance, but Mr. Hopkins is compelled to tell us that all 
these people were dirty. They washed occasionally if they 
followed their manuals. In the Laws of Gallantry, a code 
of manners published in 1640, the gallant is recommended 
“sometimes to pay a visit to the bath, to have his body 
clean” and “take the trouble to wash his hands every 
day.” But these were clearly counsels of perfection. In 
the age of Louis Quatorze, that long delirium of elegance, 
fine ladies and gentlemen washed now and then. Another 
manual deprecates the use of water on the face, but recom- 
mends rubbing with a fine towel. The hair was powdered 
and re-powdered until its condition ‘‘ went beyond descrip- 
tion.” And what of the houses and palaces through 
which this elect world sauntered with bowing and dalliance 





and studied deportment? They too went beyond descrip- 


tion. 


The courts and staircases and corridors of the 


Louvre itself “‘ presented a hideous spectacle,” and Mr. 
Hopkins has unearthed a report presented to Louis XIV. 


upon the condition of this 


alace_‘‘ which, if it could be 


imagined as written at this day of Buckingham Palace or 
Windsor, would keep the newspaper press in head-lines for 


a month.” 


And what of the Dumasian streets ?—those streets through 
which D’Artagnan and Aramis hurried to and fro on 


M. de Tréville’s errands or their own? 


We take down 


the Three Musketeers, which, you remember, opens in 1625, 


and we cannot forbear arranging a little contrast. 


it is without more words: 


The Three Musketeers. 


His visit to M. de Tréville 
being paid, D’Artagnan took 
his pensive but longest way 
homewards. 

On what was D’Artacnan 
thinking that he strayed thus 
from his path, gazing at the 
stars in the heavens, and 
sometimes sighing, sometimes 
smiling. He was thinking 
of Madame Bonacieux.... 
D’Artagnan, reflecting on his 
future loves, addressing him- 
self to the beautiful night, 
and smiling at the stars, re- 
ascended the Rue Cherche- 
Midi, or Chasse Midi, as it 
was then called... . 

Paris for two hours had 
been dark, and began to be 
deserted. Eleven o’clock 
struck by all the clocks of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain ; 
it was delightful weather: 
D’Artagnan was .. . respiring 
the balmy emanations which 
were borne upon the wind 
from the Rue Vangeraid, and 
which arose from the gardens 
refreshed by the dews of even- 
ing and the breeze of night. 





Here 


An Idler in Old France. 


In this seventeenth century 
. with its four and twenty 
sewers, its gutters, ... its 
river polluted through and 
through, its butchers’ shops, 
of which front and back were 
alike strewn and heaped with 
offal, and its quite unmen- 
tionable trenches for the public 
convenience, the chief town 
of France was in this well- 
graced era the most pestiferous 
and, in its daily aspects, the 
most unsightly in Europe. 

La Reynie did not despair 
of ridding the town of mud, 
but he failed to cure the 
Paris chamber-maid of her 
inveterate habit of sousing 
pedestrians with the contents 
of her pail. . . . ‘* Gare Peau! 
—Ware Water,” was the cry, 
and up went the window-sash. 
.. . If you were passing at 
the moment, your only chance 
was to spring to the wall, pin 
your back against it, and 
wait. . . . How many gal- 
lants of Paris, setting out in 
their bravest to visit or to 
serenade a mistress, went home 
again unsatisfied and soaked 
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One would shut Mr. Hopkins’s book crying ‘‘ Enough! ” 
but Mr. Hopkins’s matter is too seductively curious, and 
his style far too winning, for that. He will have us meet 
the lords and ladies of romance at table. Much can be 
known about the royal tables of France, because it was 
an old custom for the monarchs of France to dine in 
public. Not courtiers only, but ‘anybody decently 
dressed,” might go and see Majesty gorge or mince its 
food. Marie Antoinette, who detested this eating under 
the eyes of the crowd, as if she were a penny show, had 
to submit to it; and Mr. Hopkins quotes Casanova’s 
curious details of the scene. Courtiers stood around the 
Queen in a semi-circle in dead silence while the Queen ate. 
At last she would turn and say : 


‘*M. de Lowenthal!” 

A very grand-looking man stepped from the circle, 
bowed, and said: 

‘Madame ?”’ 

‘*T believe, monsieur,”’ said her Majesty, ‘‘ that this is a 
fricassée of chicken.” 

‘‘T believe so, your Majesty.” 

This response uttered, in the gravest tone imaginable, 
M. de Lowenthal stepped backwards into the circle, and 
the Queen finished her dinner without another word. 


Not so did Louis XV. take his food. He liked the 
admiration of the Parisians, who craned to see him skil- 
fully decapitate an egg. As for Louis XIV., his gluttony 
was one of the shows of Paris. Saint Simon tells us that 
“no one who watched him could ever grow accustomed to 
the sight.” At one meal he would eat ‘four platefuls of 
different soups, a whole pheasant, a partridge, a great 
plate of salade, two great slices of ham, a plate of mutton 
seasoned with garlic, pastry, and after that fruit and hard- 
boiled eggs.”’ The sequence of these dishes is nearly as 
wonderful as their number; but the order in which courses 
were served was not in those days dictated by anything 
more authoritative than the whim of the cook, who “‘ might 
conceive the notion of sending the soup up after the roast, 
or he might try the effect upon the company of serving 
the tart before the game.” 

After all, romance has usually taken kings as they were ; 
it is when we pry into the general dining habits of the 
beau monde, and the table habits of marquises that we 
experience a shock, and find our reminiscences of the 
costume novel deranged. Mr. Hopkins writes : 


Could we restore for half an hour the dinner-table of 
old France, and obtain half a dozen instantaneous photo- 
graphs of a royal banquet at any era between the reigns 
of Francis I. and Louis Quatorze, such a ‘cataract of 
laughter ” would be heard as might disturb the serenity of 
Louis in Paradise. The duchess, her napkin tied securely 
round her neck, would be seen mumbling a bone; the 
noble marquis surreptitiously scratching himself; the 
belle marquise withdrawing her spoon from her lips to help 
a neighbour to sauce with it; another fair creature scour- 
ing her plate with her bread; a gallant courtier using his 
doublet or the table-cloth as a towel for his fingers; and 
two footmen holding a yard damask under a lady’s chin 
while she emptied her goblet at a draught. . . . During a 
feast of inordinate length it was sometimes necessary to 
substitute a clean cloth for the one which the carelessness 
or bad manners of the guests had reduced to a deplorable 
condition. 


It was only after Louis Quatorze’s long gluttony was 
over that eating became civilised, and that the Paris 
cuisine shaped and attenuated itself to an art. Early 
in the eighteenth century Mme. Geoffrin could ask her 
friends to ‘‘a pullet, some spinach, and an omelette.” 
The ‘‘ feast of reason” had arrived, but with his alert and 
playful eye for remote connexions, Mr. Hopkins remarks 
that these new manners “encouraged talk on high and 
daring topics, speculation was not frowned on, minds 
began to be enfranchised at the table; hence (such an 
irony! is there in things) we may trace even to the petits 
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soupers of the dissolute, amiable Regent one of the first 
causes of the Revolution ! ” 

The discretion of the romancists extended to things that 
were not unpleasant, but merely trivial. Romance can make 
use of fashions, but only in a broad and casual way ; it must 
not seem, even for an instant, to find pleasure in handling 
millinery. Its philosophy of clothes is generous, not in- 
tricate ; not the romancists, but their imitators, are careful 
of buttons. The romancists clothe men and women de- 
cisively, keeping the whimwhams for a Malvolio or other 


' confessed fop. When Dumas spreads a banquet we hear 


nothing of Matthias Giegher’s twenty-seven ways of fold- 
ing a napkin, anc when he calls a levée we count fewer 
varieties of wig than the forty-five recognised and manu- 
factured by Binet. So also when your hero must scribble 
a billet-doux, he scribbles it, careless of the current nicety 
in notepaper. Only in real life did Racine write three 
letters to his daughter to keep her informed of the fashion 
in this particular. 


The new mourning-paper is already out of fashion, as it 
is now quite a month old. The other two specimens are 
so much the rage that it is no longer possible to buy them ; 
the ladies have empted the stationers’ shops. Adieu, my 
dear child. My letters are not very long; they are only 
to show you the kinds of paper we are at present using. 


Of course, in the end no assault on romance is made by 
a book like this. Romance is for ever there, reality here. 
To contrast them piquantly has always been accounted 
amusing, and it is often instructive. Here it is both; and 
if there were no such contrast to hover over Mr. Hop- 
kins’s pages, they would still be pleasant reading. For 
our author knows where to find'curious material, and he 
can arrange it with art. 


A Family Book. 
Memories of Eton and Etonians. By Alfred Lubbock. 
(Murray. 93s.) 


Mr. Lussock was at Eton from 1854 to 1863, and to enjoy 
his book thoroughly it is necessary either to know him 
personally or to have been at Eton at the same time. 
Possessing ourselves neither of these privileges, we must 
confess to finding his memories and reflections rather per- 
plexing and elusive. New names and nicknames appear 
bewilderingly on the page only to vanish for ever, while 
anyone who has the key—that is to say, who was an 
1854-1863 Etonian—the mere mention of these names is 
enough to start the mind on long travels into the past, 
just as pressure on the button of an electric bell fills the 
distant chambers of the house with sound ; to others, like 
ourselves, they are not exciting. We feel as if we were 
turning over the leaves of a strange family album with- 
out a guide. Without this key much of Mr. Lubbock’s 
volume, though good-humoured and gay, is not very 
engrossing. He had as a boy very much the same 
adventures and misadventures as most schoolboys: he was 
swished occasionally, he was once nearly drowned, he played 
cricket very well, he fought, and he made friends. Lacking 
literary power, he does not do more than record these 
matters; they are not re-created. But the anecdotes of the 
little eccentricities of masters and other personages help to 
atone for so much unimportant personal—almost private— 
chatter. There is, for instance, an account of Eton 
preachers of that day, and the story of the deaf Fellow 
who said, ‘‘ When Green preaches I catch only one word, 
‘God’: when Coleridge preaches I only hear ‘ Devil’” ; 
Hawtrey, Durnford, and Joynes are pleasantly touched off; 
there is a glimpse of the Prince Imperial; and the late 
Robin Lubbock, Mr. Lubbock’s son, is made the subject 
of a graceful little memoir by another hand. 











To our own taste, the best pages of Mr. Lubbock’s book 
are those which give, somewhat in the true manner, 
another and later glimpse of the Bruisers of England : 


There was one event which caused a considerable amount 
of interest among the sporting fraternity of the school, 
and that was the fight between Tom Sayers and John C. 
Heenan, otherwise styled the Benicia Boy, for the cham- 
pionship of England’s belt and £200 aside. ... We all 
backed Tom Sayers, the Englishman, naturally. The fight 
was one of the most extraordinary on record, lasting two 
hours and six minutes, with thirty-seven rounds, the 
betting constantly veering round from 2 to 1 on Sayers to 
6 to 4 on Heenan. As early as the sixth round, when 
stopping one of Heenan’s tremendous left-handers, Sayers’ 
right arm was broken, and for the remainder of the fight 
he had the use of only one sound arm. Picture to yourself 
fighting a practised boxer, a prize-fighter, eight years 
younger, 4} inches taller, 3 stone 5 Ibs. heavier (Sayers 
was thirty-four years old, 5 feet 84 inches, and weighed 
10 stone 9 Ibs.; Heenan was twenty-six years old, 
6 feet 1 inch, and weighed just 1 lb. under 14 stone), in 
such a condition! It seems simply marvellous that Sayers 
managed to hold his own all the time, and after the fight 
was apparently the fresher of the two. . . . There can be 
little doubt that, when Sayers found his arm was power- 
less, he decided that his only resource was to blind Heenan, 
which he did by going for his right eye first, and never 
leaving it till he had completely bunged it up, and then 
giving all his attention to the other; and he must have 
nearly succeeded in his intention, for almést immediately 
the fight was over Heenan went stone blind and collapsed 
altogether, having to be lifted into the railway carriage, 
and upon arriving in London he had to be put to bed. 
Sayers, with the exception of his broken arm, seemed quite 
fresh after a few minutes, and showed few signs of the 
fearful punishment he had gone through. . . . After this 
fight Sayers retired from the P.R., and ran a circus, which 
sometimes visited Windsor. It used to come through Eton 
from Slough, and Sayers used to be seen driving a pair in 
his phaeton, with a massive gold chain on, and smoking a 
big cigar, with an enormous mastiff by his side. After the 
performance was over, he used to have the gloves on with 
some well-known member of the P.R., and go through a 
little mild sparring, and would then hold a sort of /evée, in 
which some of the Eton boys would go through the form 
cf being presented and shaking hands with him. 


Academy. 
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That is a long way behind Borrow, but it imparts some- 
thing of the same feeling as the famous passage in 
Lavengro. ‘‘ Let no one sneer at the bruisers of England.” 

Mr. Lubbock’s memories of cricket fill the latter part of 
his book; but it is club cricket rather than cricket of the 
first class, and this again appeals to the few initiated 
more than to ihe general reader. We reproduce a quaint 
picture of the Eton Eleven of 1858. 


Useful, not Final. 


Elements of Prose. By W. A. Brockington, M.A., Principal 
of Victoria Institute, Worcester; Lecturer on English 
Literature to the Cambridge University Extension ; 
Assistant Examiner in English to the University of 
London ; formerly Lecturer on English Language and 
Literature in the Mason University College. (Blackie 
& Son. 2s. 6d.) 


To a student pursuing the difficult and little recognised 
craft of writing, it is always agreeable to come upon any 
public recognition that such a craft does really exist. It 
is distinctly comforting to find a person with the many 
scholastic distinctions of Mr. Brockington declaring boldly, 
in English, that ‘in order to write well it is, first of all, 
necessary to dispossess one’s self of the idea that by an 
intercourse merely casual or desultory, even with literature 
of the best, one may come by the secret of the craft” ; 
that ‘‘our native speech is not native to us as a literary 
language”; and that “ the possession of clear ideas does 
not necessarily involve clearness of expression ”—all state- 
ments diametrically opposed to the average English belief, 
which agrees so far with that of Dogberry as to hold that 
writing, if not reading, comes by nature. Excellent, too, 
is the observation that ‘‘ colloquial words are often vulgar, 
and more often vague.” 

But when we advance from these generalities to points 
of definite precept there is room for a good deal of 
disagreement. In the chapter on “The Unity of the 
Sentence,” for instance, Mr. Brockington harps upon a 
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figure of speech in which the sentence is treated as a 
circle: ‘‘The second thought runs tangentially from the 
circumference, instead of radiating from the centre ” ; 
“the second proposition must radiate from the same 
central idea”; and so forth, the section concluding with : 
‘“‘Take care that the thoughts in all sentences be as radii 
from a given centre, and not as ‘tangents from the circum- 
ference.” This section, it must be remarked, is one 
professing to deal, not with logical or rhetorical, but with 
grammatical unity. That the figurative method employed 
is likely to be confusing may be judged from the fact that 
several sentences cited as instances exhibiting defects of 
unity prove, upon inspection, to be grammatically correct ; 
the faults are in the meaning. Thus: “A child trained 
in a good home, and surrounded by healthy home 
influences, generally grows up to honourable manhood ; 
while, on the other hand, a child brought up in an untidy 
home is untidy and unmethodical when he becomes a 
man.” On this the author’s comment is: ‘ Here, again, 
the two propositions do not run from the same centre ; 
it is quite preposterous to oppose ‘honourable manhood’ 
to ‘untidiness.’”” Itis preposterous, but not grammatically 
preposterous. The defect in co-ordination is one solely of 
signification. A true example of incorrect grammatical 
sequence presents itself in the following sentence from a 
recent business letter: ‘‘ Whilst in this particular case we 
should have liked to be charitable, we are not in a position 
to do so.” Here, while the meaning. is perfectly con- 
secutive, the grammar is dislocated. In the example from 
“The Elements of Prose” the grammar was faultess, 
though not elegant; it was the significations which did 
not match. 

It is only at the close of the section dealing with 
rhetorical unity that we at last escape from the idea of a 
centre, and reach some really valuable remarks about the 
proper closing of sentences. It is a pity that no explana- 
tion is given of why the word, phrase, or clause, hanging 
loose at the end, spoils a sentence. The reason, of course, 
is, that the reader, not guided, like a hearer, by infiexions 
of voice, follows the thought to an expected conclusion, 
and then, coming upon the qualifying tag, is put out of 
his course by having to go back. 

With the chapter upon “Sentence Structure” we find 
Mr. Brockington in clearer waters, though exception may 
be taken to his statement that ‘‘change of order can give 
neither additional stress-value nor increased significance 
to... some simple adverbs—e.g., only, merely, even, 
not.” Surely there is a difference in emphasis (which we 
take to be the equivalent of ‘“‘stress-value’’) and in signifi- 
cance between “even he” and “he even,” between “ you 
that not do obey me” and “‘ you that obey me not.” 

In speaking of the differentiation of use between “who” 
or ‘ which,” on the one hand, and ‘that,’ on the other, 
Mr. Brockington gives no hint that the rule is not uni- 
versally accepted. Yet many grammarians of repute do 
not so much as mention such a rule; and Mason’s Grammar 
says, with perfect justice: ‘‘The best writers of English 
prose do not countenance this view.” Yet some difference 
there certainly is. We all know that in some sentences 
‘“‘that”’ will not do; perhaps the truth is, that ‘‘ who” or 
“which” can be used in every case, but “that” only 
when (to use Abbott’s clear definition) it “introduces 
something necessary to complete the meaning of the ante- 
cedent.” The chapter upon the use of stops is admirable, 
The functions of the comma have never been set forth 
more lucidly, more completely, or on more general, and 
therefore comprehensible, principles. ‘ Functions” we 
say deliberately, for the comma represents with its one 
sign at least two essentially different stops—the single 
comma, which bears a close relationship to the semi-colon ; 
‘and the double comma, whose function approaches that of 
the parenthesis. 

On the topic of the paragraph Mr. Brockington is useful 
and suggestive, but not final. A student would find it 
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a valuable exercise to analyse paragraphs upon his system ; 
and the intelligent student who did so (or, as Mr. Brock- 
ington would have us say, “ that did so”’) would presently 
find himself diverging from his master’s rules. But, after 
all, it is part of the use of rules that they furnish a basis 
for divergence. 

Against one observation of Mr. Brockington’s it is 
necessary loudly to protest. ‘‘ There is nothing,” he 
declares, ‘“‘more pernicious to the style of the beginner 
in prose than a persistent striving after harmony.” This 
is as if an art-master were to say: ‘There is nothing 
more pernicious to the style of the art-student than a 
persistent striving after fine colouring.” The writing- 
student must learn precision, as the art-student must learn 
correctness ; but unless he also strives, and persistently 
too, after harmony, he will never, were he as precise as 
Euclid himself, produce literature. It is hardly too much 
to say that harmony—tune, the recurrence and the vary- 
ing of sound and interval—is the specific quality of 
literature. Without it we may, indeed, have useful prose, 
and it is of prose that Mr. Brockington professes to teach 
the eleménts. But he should not try to dissuade his 
disciples from following the better way, which alone goes 
up to the heights of literature. 





Other New Books. 


Tue CuItpREN’s Book or Morat Lgssons. 
By F. J. Govutp. 


When we say that these pages are reprinted from the 
Ethical World, their scope will perhaps be sufficiently 
explained. Mr. Gould’s aim is to promote conduct without 
the assistance of dogma, and he brings a wealth of illus- 
trative anecdote to enforce his lessons. These examples 
are gathered from all kinds of sources, including the Bible. 
The project is a very worthy one as it is carried out, for 
Mr. Gould does not condemn religious teaching, he merely 
ignores it. That is to say, the child is taught above all 
things self-reliance, taught that effort and success alike 
come from within. Parents who feel that their children 
may develop better if put upon their mettle than if 
counselled to resort to Providence in all difficulties will be 
glad to have the benefit of Mr. Gould’s lucid and attractive 
homilies. His moral standard is sometimes disturbingly 
high : 

This gentleman that you see hurrying along with a 
portmanteau has just come from abroad. In his portman- 
teau he has concealed a number of cigars upon which he 
ought to have paid the tax or ‘‘ duty,” and the tax should 
have gone into the treasury of the country. He did not 
say: ‘‘I have no articles liable to duty.” The cigars 
escaped the eye of the Customs officer. This gentleman’s 
luggage—but, but—is he indeed a gentleman ? 

Mr. Gould is, as a rule, very apposite and telling; but his 
little excursus on the name “ Frank ” does not quite come 
off: ‘It is a splendid name, and if there is a boy here 
who bears it, let him smile to think of his proud title. 
Frank means free. In olden times there was a nation of 
Franks, and these Free Men gave a name to France, the 
land of the free.” (Watts. 2s. 6d.) 


Tne Geneatocicat Macazine: Voxivume II. 
The second volume of the Genealogical Magasine fully 





maintains the high level attained by the first: the editor 


seems to have solved the difficulty of combining the useful 
and the attractive. 

It is natural that a publication of this character should 
be to some extent occupied with contributions relating to 
particular families which at first sight appear to appeal in 
each case only to a limited circle ; but the ramifications of 
genealogy are such that the unexpected is always happen- 
ing, and it is never safe for the student to neglect the 
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pedigree of an apparently alien house, for it may at any 
stage reveal an unforeseen connection with his own. The 
bulk of the volume, however, is composed of articles on 
matters of obviously general concern, among the more 
striking of which we may call especial attention to the 
following :—‘“‘The Law on Changes of Name”; “The 
Genealogical Origin of the Philip Faulconbridge of Shake- 
speare’s ‘King John’”; ‘‘ Notes on Pedigree-making, by 
an Officer of Arms”; and “Sir John” as a generic title 
for priests in the Middle Ages. With reference to the 
last-named paper, we may add that the designation “ Sir” 
as applied to bachelors of arts survives not only in the 
formal Ds., or Dominus, of the Cambridge Tripos lists, but 
even in colloquial usage at an Oxford college. At Queen’s 
a scout, when giving orders for his masters at the buttery- 
hatch, calls out ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” ‘‘ Sir Smith,” or “ Smith,” 
accordingly as the person in question is an M.A., a B.A., 
or an undergraduate. 

The projected Dictionary of Heraldry, which is appearing 
by instalments in tentative shape, should, when completed, 
be a most valuable production, and one that will supply a 
long-felt want. At present there exists no satisfactory 
glossary of heraldic terms. Armorial definitions are in- 
variably and proverbially slovenly in form: the reason 
apparently being that those who have possessed the neces- 
sary technical knowledge of the subject have not received 
that training in the niceties of language which confers the 
capacity of writing in accurate and scholarly English. 
Even so conspicuously able a man as Planché, whose 
Pursuivant of Arms is, perhaps, the best book on armory 
that has ever appeared, was not always equal to the feat 
of expressing himself grammatically in his mother-tongue ; 
and the same criticism will apply to the other leading 
heraldic works down to the most recent, the late Dr. Wood- 
ward’s otherwise excellent book on Heraldry, British and 
Foreign. If the Dictionary cf Heraldry is carried out with 
a due regard to these two and distinct qualifications, the 
editor will have done a very real service to the study of the 
science. Genealogists will be grateful also for the happy 
thought of printing in the magazine the Calendar of the 
Duchy of Lancaster /nquisitiones post mortem. Altogether, 
we may repeat the congratulations with which we hailed 
the advent of the first volume a year ago. (Elliot Stock.) 


By Roxzerr C. Krrx. 


This is the.best book a*out Klondike that has yet come 
in ,our way. Mr. Kirk‘ brought back from the new 
Eldorado a great 
many intelligent 
observations and a 
number of capital 
photographs. We 
reproduce one of 
the latter, in which 
we see gold-dust 
packed ready for 
transport in buck- 
skin sacks. Mr. 
Kirk describes his 
journey to Klon- 
dike in the early 
stages of the 
“boom.” The 
point of arrival, 
Skagway, had 
been a town only 
sixteen days when 
Mr. Kirk saw it 
from the deck of 
thesteamer. Goods 
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the shore, and the confusion and anxiety to be moving were 
extreme. When, four days later, Mr. Kirk returned from 
a reconnoitre of the Skagway Pass, he could hardly 
recognise Skagway. ‘‘I searched for an hour for a 
certain blacksmith’s tent where I had left some mule 
shoes, and finally found that the ‘street’ in which it 
stood, instead of being the main street as it was when I 
had been there before, was out in the ‘suburbs,’ the town 
having grown more rapidly in another section.” Twelve 
months later Skagway had miles of streets, hotels, banks, 
wharves, and a water system. 

We might quote many interesting passages from Mr. 
Kirk’s lively account of Dawson City, which now boasts 
about 25,000 inhabitants. Particularly interesting are his 
accounts of stampedes to new creeks : 


When Swede Creek, a small tributary of the Yukon, 
which joins it a short way above Dawson, was stampeded, 
there was an immense amount of suffering, because mis- 
takes were made in estimating the distance and the time 
that was necessary in making the trip. In many instances 
men were forced to spend the nights in the woods without 
robes or blankets, and others, rather than try to get rest 
under such difficulties, travelled day and night for several 
days without stopping and practically without food. No 
less than four deaths resulted from this one stampede, and 
many others had long spells of sickness as a direct con- 
sequence of the exposure. Stampedes were of common 
oceurrence. Often the news of a discovery on a new 
creek would be circulated about the saloon and dance- 
halls after the hour of midnight, and half an hour later 
men would be seen hurrying through the streets in the 
direction of the new strike with their blankets strapped to 
their backs, and provisions to last during the journey. 


The name Klondike, by the way, is a corruption of the 
Indian name ‘“ Thron-Duik,” meaning ;“‘ River of Fish.” 
‘*Thron-Duik” is still written in official documents. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Fiction. 


’Postle Farm. By George Ford. 
(Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) 


Ir would seem that George Ford is a woman. She (if it 
be so) has written a book which has deeply disappointed 
us. The opening of the story (save the absurd prologue 
—this disease of incomprehensible prologues seems to be 
spreading) is a beautiful piece of rural fiction. These 
first chapters of life on a Devonshire farm disclose 
poetical vision, sense of humour, grasp of peasant char- 
acter, and real strength of imagination. The child “crazy 
Cathie” is an exquisite creation, a genius who shows her 
genius. ‘‘Grandfer” is an old man really old. The 
brutal Uriah, and his slave Annie, and the baby, have 
authentic life. Each is individual, distinct, unmistakable 
—not a type, but a separate person, complete, rounded 
with every personal idiosyncrasy. The simple common 
scenes are made memorable by pathos or humour; let us 
note specially the drowning of the baby and the composing 
of the rhymed epitaph for the baby’s tomb; not often 
are humour and grief knit so close as here. The child 
Cathie shines in a score of pictures : 


Presently, with the incoming tide came a drifting mist. 
It crept up the valley till it reached the child; and she 
held up her little face to it, and it lay in a myriad beads 
upon her cheeks and in tears upon her eyes. It and the 
wind together caught her soft hair and curved it into 
tendrils that clung about her brow. She looked like a 
spirit of the driving mist as she opened her clear-cut lips 
like a scarlet goblet and showed her ivory teeth and 
laughed, as she shut her eyes to keep the rain out. But 
when she opened her eyes, they were such beautiful human 
= that she did not look like a spirit at all, but a happy 
child. 
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The shadows of evening fell upon the lonely hillside, 
and Cathie turned slowly homewards. The rain beat so 
fast now that she walked quickly. Half-way up the hill 
she paused, and, tossing the wet hair from her eyes, looked 
down on the brimming river. As she looked, her eyes 
dilated ; she bent forward with a little cry. So wide open 
and fixed was her gaze, that a night-owl skimming by her 
did not cause it to flicker for an instant. She stood trans- 
fixed, as one seeing much, but terrified to see more. 


All this fine achievement ends abruptly on page 64. 
(There are 359 pages in the book.) Thenceforward we 
are plunged into a twopenny mystery of a wicked lord, 
a conniving butler, a child changed at birth, and the love 
of an aristocrat for a daughter of the soil. In fact, the 
usual ingredients, if we mistake not, of a Family Herald 
excitement! The imagination falls to pieces, conviction 
disappears ; the treatment is loose and sketchy; the super- 
fluous abounds, while one is constantly irritated by the 
stale trick of omitting important passages ; the writing is 
by turns feeble and hysteric; the characterisation is un- 
sure and flaccid; the philosophy merely pretentious. 
Indeed, we have seldom encountered a book at once so 
amazingly good and so amazingly bad as ’Postle Farm. We 
have the highest opinion of the author’s gift. But she 
appears to be quite in the dark about the principles which 
underlie the technique of fiction. If she is fully to utilise 
her talents she must study her art. Things like Lewes’s 
Principles of Success in Interature, De Maupassant’s Essay 
on Gustave Flaubert, Tolstoi’s Essay on De Maupassant, 
and the Journal of the De Goncourts, exist in vain if they 
-” not to be a source of profit to writers like George 

ord. 


Orientations. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Mr. Mavenam begins to be interesting. This book is 
much better than either the shrill and hysterical ’Ziza of 
Lambeth or the rather mediocre Making of a Saint. It 
consists of a group of short stories, and from a preliminary 
quotation in the French tongue we gather that these 
stories are the result of the author’s efforts to find his 
‘mot littéraire.”” They do not, however, differ from each 
other as widely as Mr. Maugham would seem to imply. 
There are narratives of modern life, medieval narratives, 
and narratives of Arabian fantasy ; but though the sub- 
jects vary so widely, the treatment is practically identical 
throughout. We like that treatment, particularly of 
modern subjects; we think it discloses Mr. Maugham’s 
veritable mot littéraire—a mot trenchant, sincere, candid, 
humorous, witty, and flippant (the flippancy is happily 
less than it used to be; one could entirely spare it). We 
imagine that Mr. Maugham has formed his technique upon 
that of De Maupassant; if so, he has gone to a good 
master. The best work in the book is strongly reminiscent 
of the author of Z’/nutile Beauté, though it has a less 
severe and grave style and distinctly more humour. “A 
Bad Example,” being the record of an absolutely common 
city clerk who, through sitting on a coroner’s jury, was 
converted to the most advanced form of altruism, is an 
admirable piece of writing, full of concise observation, 
freshness of view, and authentic humour. The concern of 
the wife for her husband’s sanity when the convert insists 
on reading the Bible instead of the Daily Telegraph is very 
funny, and very pathetic too; and the subsequent examin- 
ation of the patient by a specialist in lunacy is perhaps 
even better : 


“1 mean, do you see things that other people don’t 
see ! ” 

‘**Alas! yes; I see Folly stalking abroad on a ’obby 
orse.”’ 
“Do you really? Anything else?” said the doctor, 
making a note of the fact. 


> 
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‘*T see Wickedness and Vice beating the land with their 
wings.” 

“« Sees things beating with their wings,” wrote down the 
doctor. 

‘*T see misery and un’appiness everywhere.” 

“Indeed!” said the doctor, ‘‘ Has delusions. 
a | your wife puts things in your tea ?”’ 

‘* Yes. 

“Ah!” joyfully uttered the doctor, ‘‘ that’s what I 
wanted to get at—thinks people are trying to poison him. 
What is it they put in, my man ?” 

‘* Milk and sugar,” answered Mr. Clinton. 
‘* Very dull mentally,” said the specialist. 


There is nothing else equal to “‘A Bad Example.” The 
more fantastic tales lack point, or such point as they have 
is unoriginal; they also suffer severely from a flippancy 
which can only be called inane. ‘‘ De Amicitia” has a certain 
vigour of presentation, and some wit, but it is a little late 
in the day to relate how a man and a woman tried to be 
platonic friends and then fell in love. Mr. Maugham, to 
our thinking, is a man who will survive many defects. 
He has an abundance of vitality, which is perhaps the 
scarcest thing in modern literature. 


Do you 


Stuff 0’ the Conscience. By Lily Thicknesse. 
(Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 


In this badly-named but arresting book Miss Thicknesse 
shows the defects of an artist whose conceptions are beyond 
her technique. Like many other novelists, she has not 
taken the trouble to learn her craft, the mere craft of the 
writer. She is not at home with words. Her pen moves 
uneasy amid relative clauses and subordinate sentences ; 
she is scarcely decided between systems of punctuation. 
Further, her literary taste is unformed. She sometimes 
searches conscientiously after style—after freshness, origin- 
ality, sincerity of utterance; and yet she is capable of 
writing: ‘‘Cimmerian darkness reigned in the audi- 
torium”; with her the congregation “streams” out, 
“toil” is ‘“‘ uncongenial,” silence hangs “like a pall,” 
ideas ‘“‘dawn upon” people, and, in fact, all the usual 
literary things happen. 

This is a pity, for in Stuff o’ the Conscience Miss Thick- 
nesse has done a remarkable feat. She has not only told 
us that her hero is great (as so many novelists are content 
to do)—she has actually made him great. No one can 
follow the career of Roland Withington, who from a 
member of an insignificant touring company rose to be the 
most applauded actor in London, without being impressed 
by the individual charm, strength, and genius of the 
man. He acts, thinks, talks like a person of real distinc- 
tion. He is a creation, authentic and convincing. Even 
at the end, when Withington, mysteriously following an 
ideal which baffles us, abandons London and fame for the 
spiritual comradeship of a strange monarch of Eastern 
Europe—even then, when his action amazes and astounds, 
we believe in him. 

There is much in the book that is mediocre, and much 
that too yearningly yearns (if the phrase be permitted) ; 
but the character of Roland Withington stands for an 
achievement. Artistically, and in all other ways, he is 
head and shoulders above the other persons of the piece. 
Linda, his wife, is so different as a woman from what she 
was as a girl that we cannot grasp her. Benita Norton, 
the true heroine, the married woman whom Withington 
should have married, is deeply imagined. She may be 
hysterical and incoherent; she may rave about Withington 
in a manner that was doubtless suggested to her by 
Ouida’s remarks on Shelley; but she lives, she cannot be 
gainsaid. 

A consideration of the merits of Stuff o’ the Conscience 
makes its defects seem inexcusable. They are, indeed, 
inexcusable, and since they may be quickly cured, we 
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shall expect not to find them in Miss Thicknesse’s next 
book. Would it not be shameful that a writer endowed 
with the rare gift of alarge imagination should, through 
indifference, omit to acquire that skill of the craft which 
may be the possession of all? 


Notes on Novels. 


| These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


THe Marker Pace. By Harotp FREpDERIC. 


This is the last work we shall see by the author of 
Gloria Mundi and Illumination, Its power and interest are 
additional cause of regret that Mr. Frederic’s life termi- 
nated so suddenly. In The Market Place we have a 
financial novel, embodying in Joel Thorpe a type of the 
modern successful speculator, a masterful man of great 
will power and insensibility to other people’s feelings. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


From tHE Broap AcrgEs. By J. 8. Frercuer. 


One of twenty stories by the author of Zhe Paths of the 
Prudent, illustrating rural life in Yorkshire. Mr. Fletcher 
has searched Yorkshire as Miss Wilkins searches New 
England, for quaint incidents—sometimes humorous, some- 
times pathetic. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.) 


Trapy HALLoRAN. By J. Wit11am Brest. 


A stirring story, opening in 1714. Thady’s adventures 
in France, where he devotes himself to the service of the 
Jacobite pretender, are bright, brave reading. On page 
212 he is fighting seven Germans single-handed with his 
sword, counting them off as he slays them, and crooning 
to himself a catch “‘ from some old song, first heard long 
years ago among the green shades of his own far-distant 
country.” ‘D’Arcy, my boy, ’twas the glory of a fight,” 
were not Thady’s last words. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Tue CHronictes or Teppy’s VILLAGE. 
By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 


Twelve pleasant sketches by the author of Concerning 
Teddy. They are pleasant, tranquil reading, these 
vignettes of life in Warling Dean village—love affairs, 
tragedies, tea-table strategies. (Ward, Lock, & Co. 3s. 6d.) 


By ‘ Atren.,” 


A New Zealand story, full of local colour—we had 
almost written local pigments, in view of the second 
sentence in the book, which reads: “The virgin snows 
that capped the mighty mountains flanking the lake 
touched the crimson sky, and the blood-red west poured its 
colour into the silver of cascades tumbling from indigo 
rocks to meet the purple and russet waters below.” The 
italics are ours, and we do not insert them unkindly, but 
this sentence is more suggestive of an artist’s colourman 
than of landscape. (Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 


Tue Unrowtp Ha tr. 


Heart’s Desire. By Vanpa Watuen-Bartterr. 


A lightly-going love story, depending for its interest on 
the dialogue which flows on ard on in different, but not 
very different, keys. ‘‘‘ Why do all you barristers clean- 
shave?’ she asked. The question was irrelevant, follow- 
ing on his last words. He was nettled. ‘I am not a 
barrister,’ he answered shortly. ‘No? I fancied you 
were?’ ‘TI have a Government berth.’ ‘ Delightfully 
vague,’ she thought. ‘He might be an inspector of 
nuisances!’ But aloud she remarked, musingly: ‘I am 
(Lane. 


so glad that I am not an inquisitive woman.’ ” 
6s.) 
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By V. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


Mrs. Jrm Barker. 


A “Great North-West” story. The heroine, ‘ Mrs. 
Jim,” has been brought up asa boy, so far as was possible, 
this having been the wish of her mother, who desired 
her ‘‘to be so unfitted for a woman’s natural duties that a 
woman’s natural life should be impossible for her, that she 
might thus escape marriage.” Yet it is as Mrs. Jim that 
we first meet this curiously-named beauty. Her vagaries 
and repentances make a readable story. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 


Tue Hovse or StrancE SEcRETs. By A. Eric Bayty. 


A melodramatic story foreshadowed in such chapter- 
headings as ‘‘ The Man that Disappeared,” ‘‘ The Haunted 
Barn and its Strange Inhabitant,” ‘Major Jones’s Mid- 
night Errand,” ‘‘Mr. Potter Shows His Hand,” “The 
Squire’s Story (continued),” and “The Wizard’s Marsh.” 
There is a mysterious creature of ‘shrill voice and — 
like agility,” whose identity and captivity are gradually 
explained. (Sands & Co. 3s. 6d.) 


Wuosse DeEep? By Haptey WELForD. 


The author writes under a pseudonym. His story deals 
with a crime, and is written after the methods of Wilkie 
Collins, to whose memory it is dedicated. (Jarrold. 
3s. 6d.) 


My Man Sanpy. By J. B. Satmonp. 


A work of Scotch humour. ‘‘ He’s a queer cratur, my 
man Sandy! He’s made, mind an’ body o’ him, on an 
original plan a’thegither. He says an’ does a’ mortal 
thing on a system o’ his ain. . . . I wudna winder to see 
him some day wi’ Donal’ yokit i’ the tattie-cairt wi’ his 
heid ower the fore-end o’t, an’ the hurdies o’ him whaur 
his heid shud be.” And soon. (Sands. 1s.) 


Staves oF CHANCE. By Ferrier LANGworrtnry. 


“‘ Ah love! could thou and I with Fate conspire to grasp 
this sorry Scheme of Things entire. Would we not shatter 
it to bits—and then re-mould it nearer to the heart’s 
desire !””—that is the motto of this book. It is a rather 
sordid seamy Scheme of Things in which we find our- 
selves, among a number of young people of restless nature, 
and it badly needs re-moulding. At the end “they were, 
alas! both smoking, but in spite of that sign of depravity 
a deep, all-enduring love shone in the eyes of each.” 
(Smithers. 4s. 6d.) 


By Atice A. Crows. 


The story of the estrangement of a husband and wife. 
At the end they are reconciled. ‘ Laying her hand on the 
glossy curls she used to think so god-like, now streaked 
with grey, she said gently: ‘For the children’s sake, 
Richard.’” (Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Sport or CrrcumsraANce. 


Mona. 


By G. G. Cmarrerron. 


A study of a wayward young woman named Alywyn 
Grey. She remarks to a man: “ In foods farinaceous lies 
our security, and the afternoon teapot becomes a chaperon. 
Lemonade and cutlets form for you and mea short cut to 
perdition.” The villagers called it ‘‘a feast unto the eyes 
t’ see her’n walk adown aisle of t? church.” (Long. 3s. 6d.) 


THREE BacnEtor WomEN, AND Orner Srortzs. 
By E. Cossy. 


**Unappropriated womanhood may, roughly speaking, 
be divided into three great classes: the Romantic, the 
Antagonistic, and the Unappreciated.” With this pre- 
fatory dictum, the author proceeds to sketch the love- 
histories of three ‘‘ bachelor women.” ‘‘ You like homely 
men, do you?” says one of the characters. ‘ Very much,” 
she answered sweetly, ‘if they would only stay at home.” 
(Swan Sonnenschein. ) 
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Mr. Silas Hocking’s Popularity. 


An Enquiry. 


Tue case of Mr. Silas Hocking deserves consideration. He 
is probably the most popular of living novelists. By com- 
parison with him Miss Marie Corelli is esoteric, Mr. Hall 
Caine the fad of a mere coterie, and Mr. Kipling a timid 
emerger from the unknown. Mr. Hocking has been writing 
for twenty-one years, and during the whole of that extended 
period the sale of his novels has averaged one thousand 
copies per week. The exact total of sales, as officially 
furnished to me by the courtesy of Messrs. Frederick 
Warne & Co., is one million and ninety-three thousand 
one hundred and eighty-five copies, exclusive of publica- 
tions other than fiction. Such figures astound. They do 
not ask, they silently compel attention. They enshrine a 
dazzling and marvellous secret. 

When in my thoughtlessness I began to sound a lead- 
ing West End bookseller as to the first cause of Mr. 
Hocking’s popularity, the austere reply was: ‘‘We have 
never been asked for his novels; we have never, so far as 
our recollection goes, had a copy of any of them in our 
shop.” I should have known as much. Mr. Hocking is 
a minister of the Methodist Free Church. His fame is 
rooted in Dissent, and Kensington never dissents. Though 
he is doubtless well-known in less orthodox London, it is 
in the industrial districts of mid and northern England, 
and perhaps also in Cornwall, that Mr. Hocking chiefly 
flourishes. I have found in the bookseller’s shop of a 
small provincial town whole rows of Her Benny, God’s 
Outcast, Ivy, For Abigail; and the comment of the book- 
seller has been: ‘‘ Yes, the market is constant. I buy 
them in thirteens and twenty-sixes. No, I stock practically 
no new novels except Mr. Hocking’s.” In that town 
the literary topic of the present hour is not 4 Double Thread 
or The Awkward Age or the Browning Love-Letters or 
Doyle v. Nicoll. Itis Z'he Day of Recompense, by Silas K. 
Hocking, with original illustrations by A. Twidle (cloth 
gilt, bevelled boards), of which Messrs. Frederick Warne 
& Co. have just put forth an immense first edition. 

I have read Zhe Day of Recompense with curiosity. It 
seems to me to be less characteristic of its author than 
other works from the same hand which I have encountered 
aforetime, but nevertheless it is individual, distinct; and 
one may gather from it some clue to Mr. Hocking’s 
success. To begin at the beginning, one must consider the 
attitude of Dissenters of the trading and industrial classes 
towards the art of literature. (The other arts, by the 
way, scarcely exist for them: they eschew the theatre; 
music means hymns, anthems, and sometimes ‘The 
Messiah”; to painting they are completely indifferent ; 
architecture as an art has never occurred to them.) That 
attitude is at once timid, antagonistic, and resentful. 
Timid, because print still has for the unlettered a mysterious 
sanction ; antagonistic, because Puritanism and the Arts 
have by no means yet settled their quarrel; resentful, be- 
cause the autocratic power of art over the imagination 


and the intelligence is felt without being understood. In 
the single phrase of dismissal, ‘‘ It’s only a story,” uttered 
with bravado as the last leaf was turned, I have detected 
all these qualities. One may say that imaginative litera- 
ture exists here on sufferance, and only in so far as there 
is nothing to take its place. And therefore it must 
behave itself. It must not presume on its magic power, 
or it will suffer the fate of a disobedient African god. 
How often have I heard the impatient words: ‘‘ This is 
too exciting for me; if I went on I shouldn’t be able to 
leave it”! It mustn’t startle, for that would be sensa- 
tionalism, and sensationalism is of the devil. It mustn’t 
engage the intellect; intellect is reserved for theology, 
politics, and business. It must on no account be realistic, 
for these people seek in art a means, not of getting closer 
to life, but of receding from it—so mean and unlovely 
as life is to their unseeing eyes.. It must show nothing 
new, for that would be disconcerting. Lastly, it must 
respectfully kneel to the current moral and spiritual 
ideal—that always-present ideal (whatever it happens to 
be) whose mere existence, in an age not of ideals, is the 
finest trait in Mr. Hocking’s public. 

See, then, how fiction lies bound and scorned, and yet 
must she smile and discreetly dance for the amusement of 
her grim oppressors! Changing the metaphor, let us call 
her a clever poor relation who lives by her tact. Decidedly 
the clue to Mr. Hocking’s vogue must be sought in neither 
his originality nor his power, but in his tact. He is not 
original, he is not powerful; such qualities would be fatal. 
His hero, Roger Carew, is the squire’s son, ‘‘ bookish, 
studious, grave,” ‘‘true as steel, chivalrous to the core, 
and generous almost to a fault.” From childhood Roger 
has lived in intimacy with Kitty Bolitho, the heroine, who 
is pretty and impulsive and good, and has ‘friends and 
books and pets, and more pretty frocks than she could 
wear.” Comes a time when Roger declares himself: 
“‘ My boyish affection has grown into a man’s passionate 
love.” Whereupon “she burst out into a silvery laugh.” 
“Oh, Roger, please don’t. Now you are spoiling yourself 
and spoiling everything! Why can’t we be as we have 
always been?” Then Roger disappears, and in due course 
his body is found in the river and he is buried. Kitty, 
who has been temporarily distracted by the designing 
attentions of Roger’s wicked uncle, soon discovers that she 
loved only Roger. The villagers discourse upon the 
moral excellence of Roger and his influence for good. 
Roger’s father dies, and the wicked uncle comes into the 
property and title. Then suspicion arises, at first like a 
thin cloud. Not Roger’s body, but that of a man exactly 
like him, has been buried. At this point we are taken 
back to the point of Roger’s disappearance, and we follow 
his adventures. He is kidnapped by his uncle’s minions, 
who imprison him and plot his death; but he escapes via 
a subterranean tunnel to the seashore, finds a boat, and 
boards a ship bound for somewhere. The ship is wrecked, 
and eighteen months are spent on a desert island; during 
that weary time Roger’s faith ‘‘ flickers and wavers,’”’ but 
comes back to him again, and “‘ he is able to preach hope 
and patience and courage to his companions.” Ultimately 
he returns to his domain and ousts the wicked uncle, whose 
dying miseries, however, he does his best to assuage. And 
finally there is Kitty. ‘‘‘ Darling,’ he said at length, 
‘this is recompense for all.’ And for answer she let him 
kiss her again.” And that, plus a mildly amusing love- 
affair between an Established Church young lady anda 
Dissenting young gentleman, is the whole of the plot. 

Perhaps the enlightened reader may wonder where tact 
could enter into such a scheme. It enters in a thousand 
ways. The central mystery is nicely designed so as not to 
incommode the most tender susceptibility. The tepid 
scenes of sentiment are handled with fulness of detail and 
some conventional appearance of verisimilitude, while the 
melodramatic passages, the thrills and excitations, are 
carefully kept down; all the desert island business is 
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accomplished in a page or two. The recital of Roger’s 
captivity and escape is dispassionately calm, and forms, 
indeed, a mere ground upon which the reader’s imagina- 
tion may work or not as it chooses. All the characterisa- 
tion, and the play of character on character, is tremendously 
simplified, in order to arrive at a broad and easily grasped 
effect. Every complication beyond the main one is neatly 
— in the bud. 

n short, the intellect and the intelligence are treated 
as invalids, waited gn hand and foot; the only demand 
upon them is, that they shall sit up and take a little 
nourishment. To excite, surprise, strain, fatigue, bully 
them—that is by no means the plan. The policy is to 
soothe, to lull while gently diverting and sustaining. 
Only a sleepless tact could do this—and a tact which is 
natural, like that of the born nurse. Mr. Hocking was 
born to his craft. His tact was not acquired. There is 
no question of a calculated design on his part to meet the 
taste of the Methodist million. He is the Methodist 
million made vocal. I have no doubt that he expresses 
himself in these books of his as sincerely as any Meredith 
or Henry James who has sacrificed popularity to the 
artistic conscience. I am convinced that he never courted 
ponularity. He has the single eye. His work is the 
work of a man with a moral ideal. To win admiration at 
the smallest cost of sincerity would be repugnant to him. 
He writes, obviously, to please one person; and that in 
pleasing one person he pleases a thousand thousand is due 
to the fate which combined in him the common vision 
with the vocal gift. Such success as his is not the reward 
of contrivance or artificiality, or even of long striving. 
It is not achieved ; it comes. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth. Mr. Hocking could no more give the recipe for 
The Day of Recompense than the boy Blake could say how 
he came to write: 


O deck her forth with thy fair fingers; pour 
Thy soft kisses on her bosom ; and put 

Thy golden crown upon her languished head 
Whose modest tresses were bound up for thee. 


The style is the man, be the man who he may, and it is 
the style which pleases. Also, it is the style which defies 
definition. I have tried fairly to explain the phenomenon 
of Mr. Hocking, but from the start I knew that I could 
do no more than walk round it. That tact of which I 
have spoken is negative ; it consists in refraining. What 
is it that Mr. Hocking does ? What is that quality, lurking 
in every sentence on every page, which attracts? To this 
question, though I have approached it sympathetically 
and without arrogance, I find no answer. When souls 
call aloud to each other in the night, each knows its 
fellow ; and that is absolutely all one can say. 
E. A. B. 





The Glutton of Tangier. 


Tue Soko was crowded to excess, for the morrow would be 
Christians’ Sabbath, the principal market-day of the week. 
All Tangier was awash in the streaming gold sheen of 


approaching sunset. The first week of February and the 
third of Ramadan were drawing to an end. Beside the 
entrance to the camel-fondac Hamman Soosi was engaged 
in beating his wife with conscientious thoroughness and 
enthusiasm. A small crowd of irritable women in his rear 
egged the man on with mocking cries of encouragement. 
Before him a knot of hungry, sour-tempered men reviled 
Hamman and loaded him with pointless abuse. Near the 
Saints’ pate in the Soko’s centre two country Moors 
were fighting like mad goats, the bloody heads of the 
twain their only weapons. In three different tents three 
children were being beaten by three exasperated mothers. 
Their howls made thirty times three discords. 
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The day-long fast of month-long Ramadan means 
abstinence from food and drink between sunrise and sun- 
set. But that is nothing. It means total abstinence from 
the solace of any grain of kief, hascheesh, snuff, green 
tea, tobacco, and every kind of narcotic. That is much to 
a Moor. 

As the sun climbed down toward the mountain ridge 
behind Tangier, its beams flushed every ragged coping, 
and danced upon each gaudy tile in the mosque towers. 
It was like a child’s radiant dream of an Arabian Night’s 
city. 

Not a man or woman in all that crowded Soko but was 
filled full of gall and smouldering ill-temper. Unless, 
perhaps, one: Haj Absalaam el Hraa—he was perspiring 
with eagerness and excitement over the cooking of his 
evening meal. Absalaam had never found time or money 
to spare for the purchase of a wife. Moreover, he had 
never met a woman whose cooking satisfied him. Not for 
nothing was Haj Absalaam called “the glutton of 
Tangier.” Eating was his only love, and fondly he served 
her. He had once eaten a sheep at a sitting, for a wager. 
But he had insisted on being allowed to cook it for him- 
self. Now he bent over his great earthen pot, steaming 
and sizzling over a brazier of charcoal. 

The kous-kousou was done to a turn, and ready. 
Readiness is too tame a word with which to describe Haj 
Absalaam’s breathless emotion as he stared, first into his 
cooking-pot, then across the hills to the bed of sunset. 
His lips dropped water. The man’s whole soul yearned 
for warm, rich food. 

Life suddenly died out from the light that bathed 
Tangier. On the minaret of the principal mosque there 
appeared a gaunt, white-robed figure of a man, with one 
hand raised to his mouth. The longed-for cry boomed 
out over Tangier. ‘There is but one God,” echoed Haj 
Absalaam aloud. “There is but one kous-kousou,”’ 
added the hungry soul of him. 

Absalaam’s ablutions were already performed. With 
tremulous hands he lifted his supper from the brazier, 
settled down before it, and at once buried five fingers 
in the odorous and buttery mass. Then he lifted his eyes 
impatiently. A young man and an old woman were creep- 
ing past him, their gaze held obliquely magnetised by 
Absalaam’s steaming kous-kousou. Strangers they were, 
and country folk, not born in poverty, one fancied, yet 
now gaunt, ragged, and wolf-like from starvation. The 
pride of other days lived in them yet, for they uttered no 
word. 

During ten pregnant seconds Haj Absalaam glared a 
the starving couple with nothing less than murder in his 
small eyes. The fingers of him were still knuckle-deep in 
his kous-kousou. Then the man bounded to his feet like 
an acrobat. With one hand on the shoulder of each, 
he dragged the ravenous strangers to his fire, almost 
flinging them to the ground beside his kous-kousou. 

“Eat!” he shouted, with the meaningless grin of a 
madman. 

The wolves hung over the kous-kousou trembling. 

“Will ye not eat with us, Sidi?” stammered the 
youth. 

Haj Absalaam’s face beamed refulgent idiocy. He 
threw his head back and hummed in his throat. 

“No,” he said. ‘I have no appetite. La ilaha 
illa ’llaho!”’ 

And so he swaggered off, singing, while the hungry 
ones fed full. 


NEVER weather- beaten sail more willing bent to shore, 

Never tiréd pilgrim’s limbs affected slumber more 

Than my wearied sprite now longs to fly out of my troubled 
breast— 

O, come quickly, sweetest Lord, and take my soul to rest. 


Thomas Campion. 
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Things Seen. 
The Mask. 


Her image has escaped the flux of things, 
And that same infant beauty that she wore 
Is fixed upon her now for evermore. 


Wuey the ladies rustled from the room, the two men—one 
of the elder, the other of the younger generation—seated 
themselves by their host. On the facing wall hung a 
marble mask of a girl’s head—a face small and sensitive, 
with smooth, parted hair, and thin, compressed lips. The 
face wore the enigmatic smile that persists after death— 
the smile that some interpret by the words, ‘“‘I know!” 
The elder man gazed at that spot of living white on the 
sombre panelling. To him, through all the flow of 
idle talk, she had been importunate. The host, noticing 
his steadfast gaze, spoke: “I call her Pompilia, you 
remember : 


The white I saw shine through her was her soul’s . . . 
The snow-white soul that angels fear to take 
Untenderly. ... . 
Pompilia—the same great, grave, griefful air. . . .” 

The younger man frowned, but the host continued: “TI call 
her Pompilia. So I imagine Pompilia to have looked. 
The rough stone held her that day on the hill when 
Browning planned Zhe Ring and the Book—now she is 
recovered, made visible. Do you know the story? When 
Browning had found the ‘square old yellow book’ that 
‘memorable day’ in June—er—’65, was it not?—and his 
brain had fired at the notion, he strode off countrywards, 
halted on the hillside, and arrayed around him a series of 
stones, a stone for each character. The stones became 
individualised, they talked—the book was planned. And 
there is Pompilia carven from her stone.” Addressing 
the elder man, he continued: ‘‘ Why doI tell you this? 
Because a remark that you once made signalised an epoch 
in my life.” The elder man moved restlessly and dropped 
his napkin. ‘“‘ Yes, it was so, although probably you sm 
forgotten the incident. It arose from a chance encounter in 
a drawing-room a few weeks before Browning’s death. You 
spoke fervidly of his work, to which I made the trite com- 
ment: ‘Then you area Browningite?’ Your reply was not 
what I expected. You said, ‘ Naturally’; and there was 
surprise in your tone.” The host became emphatic. 
“That single word ‘naturally’ marked an epoch in my 
life. For a quarter of a century I had worked for 
Browning’s recognition, often despairing, never giving-in. 
And lo! the new generation take to him—‘ naturally.’ 
In that moment I realised that my work was done. It 
was a great momentfor me.” The host paused. The elder 
man looked uncomfortable. The younger man knocked 
the ash off his cigarette. ‘I’m sorry to seem ungrateful,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I can’t read Browning: he’s so amorphous, 
so optimistic. Now Huysmans .’ The host clutched 
the arms of his chair. The eyes of the elder man twinkled. 
“‘ Browning ,” continued the younger man on a falsetto 
note—but the host had risen. He crossed the room, and 
rested his fingers tenderly on the smooth marble hair 
of the mask. Then, striking a match, he let the flame 
play upwards from round chin to smooth forehead, and 
under light and shadow the smile seemed to awake and 
flicker over the still features, and say 








If I seem without him now, 
That’s the world’s insight ! 


Taking an arm of either man, the host said: ‘‘ Three 
generations !—the first sows, the second reaps, the third 
scorns, Well! well! Come, let us join the ladies,” 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Lavy Sxettzy’s death seems to increase the barrier 
between her father-in-law and the present generation. 
By his early death Shelley appears to rank with a genera- 
tion really earlier than his own; for Disraeli and Lord John 
Russell might, as grown-up readers, have had the 
pleasure of “discovering” both Keats and Shelley on 
their first appearance in print. Coleridge and Words- 
worth, born a generation earlier than Shelley, are vaguely 
thought of as ae men because they lived longer. Yet 
among the comparatively recent remembrances of the 
present writer is that of hearing the late Sir Percy Shelley, 
— in the prime of life, referring to ‘‘my poor 
father.” That brought Shelley near enough; but nearer 
even in some ways was he brought by the intense personal 
worship of his daughter-in-law. Sir Percy had only the 
vaguest memory of having seen his father. Not even that 
dim tradition was in Lady Shelley’s possession. Born of 
a North-country family which created few ties for her, she 
was a widow, the Hon. Mrs. St. John, when—let it be 
frankly said—she accepted, not so much the man she 
married as the son of the poet she adored. 


Her heart was dedicated to that worship. She knew the 
oetry by heart; she knew the life as far as it could be 
own; she loved and tended in old age Mary Shelley— 
born Mary Godwin, not Mary Woollstonecraft as one 
obituary notice confuses the generations by recording; she 
watched with alert loyalty the bearing of Shelley’s few 
surviving acquaintances in their allusions towards him. 
In the room at Boscombe Manor, near Bournemouth, in 
which she kept her Shelley relics, she showed herself a 
fervent priestess who approached them with tremulous 
hands, and guarded sacredly the shrine at which she had 
seen, she declared to herself, something more than the 
mere glove, the portrait, the MS., the fragment of wreck— 
had seen and communed with visions of the poet himself. 
In the corner of that sanctuary was a little glass case con- 
taining locks of hair of Shelley’s friends, and among the 
rest Trelawny’s. But Trelawny wrote of Shelley what 
this guardian angel of his memory could not approve. ‘I 
have written to him,” she said, ‘‘to ask if he wishes to 
have his own lock of hair removed from the companion- 
ship with those of Shelley’s friends.” What he answered 
I never heard, nor whether that reliquary was finally rifled 
of the Trelawny curl. 


Mr. Witrrip Buiunr is sitting for his portrait to Mr. 
Watts, R.A., who is remarkably well, and in the best of 
spirits about things in general and this portrait in 
particular. 


Apropos of the interest attaching to the adhesion of 
Kingsley’s daughter to the religion of her father’s great 
antagonist, Newman, a correspondent furnishes me with a 
letter which shows how much softened by time were the 
— that are remembered now mainly as having 
called forth the Apologia—a book of which George Eliot 
said that it ‘“‘ breathed new life into her.” Kingsley at 
Eversley had a near neighbour in the Rev. Sir William 
oy at Bramshill, where his predecessor had kept grooms 
and trainers, whom Kingsley delighted to visit. Sir 
William was also a friend of Newman’s, and to him, the 
day after Kingsley’s death, Newman addressed a letter, 
which is very much to the point now: 


The death of Mr. Kingsley, so premature, shocked me. 
I never from the first have felt any anger towards him— it 
is very difficult to be angry with a man one has never seen. 
Much less could I feel any resentment against him when 
he was accidentally the instrument, in the good Providence 
of God, by whom I had an opportunity given me of 











vindicating my character and conduct. I heard, too, a 
few years back from a friend that he chanced to go into 
Chester Cathedral and found Mr. Kingsley preaching about 
me kindly. And it has rejoiced me to observe lately that 
he was, as it seemed to me, in his views generally nearing 
the Catholic view. I have always hoped that by good 
luck I might meet him, feeling sure that there would be 
no embarrassment on my part, and I said Mass for his soul 
as soon as I heard of his death. 


All which must make very agreeable reading for Lucas 
Malet just now. 


Mr. Artuur Tennyson, the brother of the Laureate, 
was eighty-five when he died on Tuesday. A writer of 
some pleasant reminiscences in a daily paper speaks of 
Arthur’s great resemblance to his brother in appearance 
and in temperament. This was a somewhat superficial 
likeness after all; and, much as it pleased Arthur’s 
brotherly piety to allow the legend, he was obliged on one 
occasion, when the heads had been likened to each other, 
to put on Alfred’s hat, which was simply an extinguisher 
to his own much less massive head. Arthur liked to think 
he had “something of the Tennyson spark”; and there 
is no doubt that all the brothers had more than traces of 
the rather morbid nature of their father. The Laureate 
admitted as much when he said: “I am black-blooded, 
like all the Tennysons—I remember all the malignant 
things said against me, but little of the praise.” You 
have to pay for everything—even for being the brother of 
a poet. Two domestic events the writer of the reminiscences 
overlooks: Arthur Tennyson’s first and his second 
marriages—of great consequence to him in his manner 
of life. 


Artuur Tennyson used to speak of Alfred as having 
been as a boy a particularly kind elder brother. His first 
salient recollection of the future poet was a somewhat 
unexpected one: he remembered him as wildly excited 
over Bewick’s British Birds, reading it in the garden at 
Somersby, and rushing in at whiles to show the woodcuts 
to the younger scholars at their lessons. These two 
brothers especially were friends, and took long Lincoln- 
shire walks together. It was on one of these rambles that 
Alfred first seemed to form his life-plans. ‘ Arthur, I 
mean to be famous,” he announced to his proudly and 
easily—but not too easily—convinced little brother. 





Ir is not necessary to say much about the temper and 
tone of Mr. Moulton - Barrett’s second letter to the 
Standard. Its immediate occasion was the exposure, by 
Mr. Tillard, of the error made in his first letter by Mr. 
Moulton-Barrett when, in order to heighten the clan- 
déstinity of Mr. Browning, he said that his sister never 
left her room. Mr. Tillard reminded him of the carriage 
exercise mentioned in the Letters. ‘‘ The carriage exercise 
I forgot,” writes the brother who is bent on continuing the 
feud of his father against Browning ; ‘nor does it matter,” 
he amazingly adds; ‘‘I repeat, my sister never left her 
rom” After that, it is hardly worth while to carry 
comment further; though one might, at will, quote allu- 
sion after allusion from the same Letters to Miss Barrett’s 
visits to the drawing-room, and even to her walk in the 
park, for instance, on that day when Floss was stolen. 





Norutne has been said, apparently, as to one aspect of 
the International Congress of Women—the wsthetic. And 
yet a meeting of thousands of women, such as is taking 
place twice and thrice a day in London, is exceedingly 
strange as a mere spectacle, as strange to the ear, and a 
thing not to be seen or heard again, probably, in the 
course of the lives of those who are witnesses of it this 
week. A great concourse of tender colours and of the 
infinite soft detail of modern women’s dress, more or less 
harmonised by the very diversity and chance medley of 
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tints—for all the colours coming together, not in mass, but 
in tiny detail, make a very soft, not a hard, confusion, 
when the multitude is great enough—this is the im- 
pression to the eye. The ugliness of a modern crowd is 
all at once done away. The impression to the ear is even 
pleasanter. Any superior being leaning his ear over an 
ordinary human crowd must find the discord as hard as 
nails, The talk of a few thousands of women is perfectly 
agreeable. The limitations of the feminine voice in public 
speaking are, however, unfortunate. A man addressing a 
large meeting strains his voice and produces unmusical 
sounds without scruple. An actress learns by long 
— how to make her voice carry without losing its 

eauty; a woman unused to speaking in public seems 
rather to choose to be inaudible than to crack her speaking 
notes. Those who are well used to the work, however, 
such as Lady Aberdeen—most able and sweet-tempered of 
presidents—have learnt by experience the unstrained but 


carrying note. 








“Of Nothing Human He the Hater.” 


In the July number of the Century, a most readable and 
varied collection of literary matter, are two articles on 
Sir Walter Scott, one describing certain hitherto unpub- 
lished portraits, and the other giving an account of his 
first love, Willamina Stuart, afterwards Lady Stuart 
Forbes. Between these articles is a striking poem, which 
we quote below. The verses are signed with the letter 
“R.” Who ““R.” is we know not, but we hazard the 
conjecture that the initial stands for Mr. Richard Hovey. 


I, 


Rhymers and writers of our day, 
Too much of melancholy! 
Give us the old heroic lay; 
A whiff of wholesome folly ; 
The escapade, the dance ; 
A touch of wild romance. 
Wake from this self-conscious fit ; 
Give us again Sir Walter’s wit; 
His love of earth, of sky, of life ; 
His ringing page with humour rife ; 
His never-weary pen ; 
His love of men! 

Il. 
Builder of landscape, who could make 
Turret and tower their stations take 
Brave in the face of the sun ; 
Of many a mimic world creator, 
Alive with fight and strenuous fun ; 
Of nothing human he the hater. 
Nobly could he plan : 
Master of nature, master of man. 


Il. 
Sometimes I think that He who made us, 
And on this pretty planet laid us, 
Made us to work and play 
Like children in the light of day— 
Not like plodders in the dark, 
Searching with lanterns for some mark 
To find the way. 
After the stroke of pain, 
Up and to work again ! 

IV. 
Such was his life, without reproach or fear. 
And at the end, 
When Heaven bent down and whispered in his ear 
The word God’s saints waited and longed to hear, 
I ween he was as quick as they to comprehend ; 
And when he passed beyond the goal, 
Entered the gates of pearl no sweeter soul. 
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The Collector-Ghoul. 


Mr. Tempte Scorr has produced another volume of his Book 
Sales (Bell & Sons). Apparently the issue of the volume 
has been somewhat delayed, as it ends with the sales of 
the second and third portions of the Ashburnham Library 
a year ago. But some of Mr. Scott’s comments are 
interesting, especially in regard to modern writers and 
modern éditions de luxe. He thinks that the multiplication 
of éditions de luxe which was so noticeable a little while 
ago, and is now so significantly unnoticeable, was largely 
brought about by the rise in the value of the works of 
Stevenson and Mr. Kipling: 


What is good for such writers’ works is, surely, think 
the publishers, good for other writers, and they begin by 
roclaiming the issues of fine editions of Fielding, Smol- 
ett, Whyte-Melville, Meredith, and the rest. What is the 
result? One needs but to look over the shelves of the 
booksellers’ shops to answer this question. There these 
works stand, neglected by the true book collector, and out 
of reach of the man of slender purse. It is no use to 
attempt to force or foist a fashion. 


The collector of passing fashions in books is warned 
that he must decide whether he is seeking pleasure or 
profit. If profit, then ‘‘he must watch his time and 
realise at once.” At present there is not much new 
literature that offers itself to the small collector with a 


speculative intention at the back of his head. But the” 


works of Stevenson and Kipling provide a little mild 
excitement, and Mr. Scott advises their acquisition. ‘Of 
Kipling’s works, prose especially, would I urge this. 
Such books as the two Jungle Books, and the illustrated 
volumes of Soldiers’ Tales, and Captains Courageous, will 
certainly be sought for. As will also the pamphlet on 
A Fleet in Being. About Stevenson it is difficult to decide. 
The very rare Davos Platz pamphlets are certain to receive 
a special attention, if only for the unique circumstances 
which attended their publication ; but I would hesitate to 
say that all his publications will ever become very dear.” 
The actual rise in the prices of Mr. Kipling’s works, for 
several years, is shown by Mr. Scott in a table, a portion 
of which we take leave to quote : 





18996 | 1897 | 1898 








| | 
2eaeédi8 0 &i82 0 & 
Departmental Ditties (1886) . . —_ 2015 0/19 0 0 
160 0;10 0 0 
14 0 0 
Plain Tales from the Hills (1888) | -- | 4 4 0} — 
Letters of Marque (1891) . . .| 114 0| 5 7 6} 610 0 
| 610 0) 615 0 
615 0 
Soldiers Three (1890) . .. «| — — 
Story of the Gadsbys (1890) | 010 0 a 
| 012 0 
Phantom ’Rickshaw (1890) ‘ | The aver-| 1 0 0 111 0 
|age price | 110 0 
In Black and White (1890) rose to | _— 019 0 
| about 5s. | 013 0 
| or 7s. 6d, | 010 0 
Under the Deodars (1890). . . each, | 1 3 0} 1 56 O 
| 110 0 
‘Wee Willie Winkie (1890). . . | |100, 220 
City of Dreadful Night (1891) . | | 2 6 0 312 0 
Barrack Room Ballads(1892,L.P.) 011 0 | _ 1 0 0 
| 017 O 
i; 1 56 0 | 


We have glanced only at a few modern developments. 
Mr. Scott, of course, directs many of his remarks to the 
higher book collecting. Undoubtedly this “is becoming 
more and more a pastime for the very rich.” And the 
speculative fever, which is spoiling cricket and many 
another pastime, is advancing here with giant strides. 
‘‘ What was once the gentle exercise of the amiable among 
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the leisured in position, or of the quiet in mind, is forming 
a new pabulum for the retired man of business who cannot 
find rest for the speculative instincts he satisfied on the 
Stock Exchange and elsewhere. . . . He is the collector- 
ghoul.” Mr. Scott has compiled this volume with all his 
usual care, and like its fellows, it not only fulfils its 
immediate purpose, but is—if one pleases to make it so—a 
mine of literary suggestion. 


Correspondence. 


An Author’s Complaint. 


Str,—I have read Mr. Mullett Ellis’s letter in your issue 
of June 24, and think it right, on behalf of the Society of 
Authors, to make the following statement. To anyone who 
has perused the correspondence in the June Author the 
position is quite clear. Mr. Mullett Ellis’s letter does not 
fully state his case. If the statement he puts forward 
were complete his conclusion might be accepted. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, according to their letter to 
Mr. Mullett Ellis, refused to put his book on the stalls 
because, in their opinion, it was not likely to have a ready 
sale. Mr. Mullett Ellis says that it was because of its title. 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son have every right to carry on 
their business in whatever way may seem likely to them to 
bring in the biggest profits. If the question had been one 
of literary censorship the Society might have interfered to 
the extent of making a protest, even if such protest had 
been unavailing, but from Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
point of view this was not the case. The endeavour of the 
Society to obtain assistance from the publishers was 
repudiated by that body, no doubt on the ground that 
Messrs. Smith claim to be allowed to trade in what stock 
they choose.—I am, &c., Marti Conway, 

Chairman of the Committee of Management 
of the Society of Authors (Incorporated). 

4, Portugal-street: June 28, 1899, 


The Isaac Walton Hotel. 


Str,—A report has gained currency, through the medium 
of your publication, that the Isaac Walton Hotel, Dove- 
dale, is to be made into a private residence. 

I beg to contradict this assertion and to inform you that 
this is not the case, I myself having taken the hotel and 
fishing on similar terms to the present tenant, and hope to 
have the future support of the large number of anglers 
and tourists who have frequented it in the past. . 

It will be my earnest endeavour to maintain the good 
reputation that the house has always enjoyed and ensure 
the comfort of the many visitors to the hotel and Dovedale. 

May I ask you to insert this in your next publication ? 
aud, thanking you in anticipation,—I am, &c., 

Wituiam Evans. 

Dovedale, Ilam, Ashbourne: June 24, 1899. 





Miss Charlotte Yonge. 


Srr,— Will you allow me to inform those of your readers 
who are interested in the Charlotte Yonge Scholarship 
that on July 19, at the Winchester High School, the 
Bishop of Winchester will present, on behalf of the 
subscribers, an address to Miss Yonge, together with the 
names of the donors to the fund. Further contributions 
received before or after that date will be duly acknow- 
ledged, and will be added to the sum already collected.—I 
am, Xc., Esme Srvuarr (hon. sec.). 

Witham-close, Winchester: June 27, 1899. 











The Courtesy of our Columns. 


Str,—Will you grant me the courtesy of your columns 
to ask who was really the originator of the harmless little 
pleasantry by which Scripture is paraphrased to compare 
the publisher with Barabbas? I have always understood 
it was Byron; but in reading the Memoirs of Murray the 
other day I found that Smiles attributes the joke to Camp- 
bell. Can any authority be cited on either side? It was 
certainly Campbell who toasted Napoleon because he had 
ordered a bookseller to be shot.—I am, &c., 

Edinburgh: June 27, 1899. J. Curnmperr Happen. 


Wanted—a Book. 


Sir,—Could you or some of your numerous readers 
inform me where I could obtain a book published in 
Edinburgh about the middle of the century (1850-60), 
entitled Plant Names in Gaelic and English, by Cameron ?— 
I am, &c., Cormac Dempsey. 

10, West Thirty-Second-street, New York City, 

U.S.A. : June 20, 1899. 


‘*Man Past and Present.” 


Sir,—In the notice of this book (AcapEemy, June 24) 
I am credited with the authorship of Anthropology, which 
was written by Prof. E. B. Tylor. The work intended is 
no doubt my Fthnology. Further on the reviewer repre- 
sents me as bringing the Kelts “into Europe from the 
Eurasian plains.” This misrepresentation upsets the 
whole argument in which I try to disentangle the intricate 
problem of early Aryan migrations. I bring the Kelts of 
both branches “from Asia Minor, through the Balkan 
Peninsula, to and up the Danube to the former Keltic 
lands of Bohemia, Helvetia, Gaul, and Britain” (pp. 
523-4), the traces of the Q. Kelts being effaced by the P. 
Kelts arriving later. I support this position by reference 
to the foremost Keltic authorities, and with Thurneysen 
equate “the Greek ITvepia, the name of a district on the 
route taken by the Q.’s to the Danube, with Hrin, in which 
word Keltic scholars generally recognise a loss of p” 
(tb). It is the Homo Europeus—the Teuton—that I bring 
from the Eurasian steppe, and the point is of vital import- 
ance in my proposed explanation of long-heads and round- 
heads, both of Aryan speech from prehistoric times. As I 
claim, rightly or wrongly, to have solved this crux, I 
naturally expect that my views be at least correctly 
represented. 

The writer goes on: “ Anthropologists ought to tell 
us what are the conditions which determine round- 
headedness.” He has overlooked the passage (p. 520-1) 
where these conditions are given, in connexion with de 
Lapouge’s pessimistic theory that in France the “inferior” 
round-heads are absorbing the “ superior” long-heads. 

June 25, 1899. A. H. Keane. 


Hood’s Death-place. 


Sir,—I beg to thank your correspondent, Mr. W. F. 
Prideaux, for pointing out that I was wrong in stating 
that Thomas Hood died at 17, Elm Tree-road, St. John’s 
Wood, and that the actual house in which the poet 
breathed his last was Devonshire Lodge, Finchley-road, 
which it seems was, unfortunately, pulled down some 
years ago. I am very sorry to have made such an error, 
but in my defence permit me to say that I got the 
information from an illustrated magazine article, which 
I supposed was perfectly correct.—I am, &e., 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

44, Hamilton-gardens, St. John’s Wood, N.W. : 

June 19, 1899. 
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John Scott, Horace Smith, and J. G. Lockhart. 


Str,—I am afraid your readers will think the subject 
of this letter somewhat resembles, in its length and 
ambiguity, the Ancient Mariner’s tale; but I ask your 
indulgence to enable me finally to answer Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s courteous but, I think, inconclusive letter. 

I cannot admit that Horace Smith in his communica- 
tions with Christie and Scott committed any error of judg- 
ment in his use of the word “satisfaction,” instead of 
“apology,” for he, like many others, habitually em- 
ployed the term in its old-fashioned Johnsonian sense 
of “amends,” “ atonement.” 

Mr. Lang’s suggestion that the author of Rejected 
Addresses (a man who moved in the best society, and was 
up to date in the ways of the world) might possibly have 
been ignorant of the construction usually placed upon the 
expression, ‘‘the satisfaction due to a gentleman,” re- 
quires too great an effort for my imagination. 

Mr. Lang and I agree that Horace Smith told Christie 
that if Lockhart offered an explanation he (H. 8.) was 
authorised to offer “satisfaction.” This- obviously meant 
that explanation from Lockhart would be met by an 
apology on Scott’s part. If that happy consummation had 
been arrived at, no duel would have been necessary, as gentle- 
men, even in those fire-eating days, rarely went ‘on the 
sod” after an apology had been properly offered. 

How, then, could Horace Smith, admittedly the 
mediator, have misled anybody ? 

I believe I understand the ideas prevailing in 1821 
respecting the code of honour; yet it seems impossible to 
me that so humane and enlightened an individual as Sir 
Walter Scott would—as Mr. Lang maintains—have re- 
fused ever to speak again to Lockhart, his son-in-law, had 
he sought to delay (I will not say ‘“‘shirk”) a duel until 
his wife had safely got over her confinement. 

Mr. Lang says he prefers the evidence of 1821 to that 
of 1847 (Horace Smith’s) or of 1858 (Cyrus Redding’s), 
the one an actor in, and the other a witness of, the events 
that preceded the fatal encounter. 

To my mind, the testimony of these gentlemen is worth 
as much as “the letters and pamphlets or printed state- 
ments of the persons engaged” used by Mr. Lang in 
writing his Life of Lockhart, and which, ‘ without pre- 
judice,” I suggest have been pressed into use rather too 
exclusively in the interests of Lockhart and his fellow- 
countrymen.—I am, &c., 

Fulham, 8.W.: 

June 27, 1899. 


Artuur H. Breavan. 


Old Wykehamists. 


Str,—I think in your review (June 17) of a History 
of Winchester College you should have named Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope, as well as Anthony, among the list 
of Mr. Leach’s omissions of eminent Wykehamists from 
his book. Surely his chapters in his autobiography, 
‘‘ What I Remember,” on his old school were almost too 
detailed for general readers, possibly for collegians also.— 
Tam, &e., Wittiam Mercer. 

Painswick, Glos: June 23, 1899. 


That Butterfly. 


Mr. Eyre Husszy, an untiring critic of our columns, 
whose remarks we rarely have the courage to priut, writes 
to correct the author of last week’s ‘“‘ Thing Seen” called 
“Tncident.” How could a June wind have wafted a 
butterfly over the gouth side of Fleet-street ?—north winds 
do not blow in June; such is the substance of Mr. Hussey’s 
We have consulted the writer of 





pungent questions. 


‘‘Incident,” and he says the wind was a west wind, but 
the butterfly ‘‘ tacked.” 
critic. 


We hope this will satisfy our 
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Holiday Reading. 


Our Prize Competitions. 


RESULT OF No. 38. 


We asked last week for a list of reading for holidays, dividing the 
day into six periods: (a) in bed, before getting up; (0%) in the 
middle of the morning, while resting; (c) after lunch, in a 


hammock ; (d) after tea ; (e) after dinner ; and (/) in bed, before . 


sleep ; and requiring a different book for each time. Some excellent 
suggestions have been received in reply. We like best this from 
H, Head Buckingham, Old Shoreham, Sussex : 


(a) Jungle Book. 

(6) Compleat Angler. 

(ce) Virginibus Puerisque. 
(d) Pride and Prejudice. 
(e) Boswell. 

(/) Montaigne. 


None of these works make any strong demand on the mind; all 
can be laid down after a few minutes; and all are good. We quote 
certain other lists also containing desirable holiday reading, but not 
quite so suitable as that above recommended : 

(a) Essays of Evia. 
(6) Marius the Epicurean. 
(c) Tennyson 
(d) Ordeal of Richard Feveral, 
(e) Omar Khayyam, 
(f) Religio Medici. 
[W. M. M., Dublin. } 


(a) The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
(b) Pippa Passes. 
(ce) Scholar Gipsies (by John Buchan), 
(d) The Shaving of Shagpat. 
(ce) Virginibus Puerisque. 
(f) The Pickwick Papers, 
[W. G. H., London. } 


(a) Omar Khayyam. 
(6) Walden. 
(ec) Il Decamerone. 
(d) The Gamekecper at Home. 
(ce) The Egoist. 
(S) Shakespeare's Sonnets. 

[F. H. P., Maidencombe. | 
(a) Pepys’ Diary. 
(b) Pride and Prejudice. 
(c) The Forest Lovers. 
(d) Shakespeare or Tennyson. 
(e) Cellini’s Memoirs, 
(/) The Decameron. 

[C. R. D., Moseley, } 


(a) Boswell. 
(b) A Sentimental Journey. 
(c) The Compleat Angler, 
(d) Pascal's Pensées. 
(e) Sheridan's Plays. 
(S) Clarissa Harlcwe. 
[W. E. T., Caterham Valley. | 


(a) The Bible ( Song of Solomon ”). 
(b) Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 
(c) The Dolly Dialogues. 
(d) Byron’s Letters, 
(e) Shakespeare, 
(f) Urn Burial. 
[ Mrs. C., Ealing. ] 


(a) Hunger. (This will get you up for breakfast.) 

(6) Where Shall We Go? (There will be no time to go there; 
but what of that !) 

(e) A Hard-Headed Christian. 
breaks.) 

(d) Dinners and Diners, (To act like a sherry and bitters.) 

(¢) Man Past and Present or Well, After Ali ——-, (Depending 
on the lodging-house cook.) 

(f) Brown on the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
into cocked hats.) ; 


(In case the hammock - rope 


(It will beat chloral 


[E. H., Ledbury. ] 

Replies received from: Miss H. H., Brighton; Miss N. H., 
London ; Mrs. E. N. L., London; J. 8. M. 8. Kent; Miss G. N., 
Bristol ; G. M. W., Hull; A. S, London ; Miss M. B., Underbill ; 
T. C., Buxted; H. J., London; L, ©. J., Edinburgh; J. D. W., 
London ; Mies E. A., Ilfracombe ; Mrs. C. N., London; R. M. H., 
Eastbourne ; H. H., Edgbaston ; J. S., London; ©. F. K., Eccles; 
C, E. H., London ; Miss E. M. L., London; Miss A. H., London; 
Miss G. M., Landon ; Miss E. L. K., Dublin; D. V., Winchelsea ; 
R. W., Liverpool; 8. C., Brighton; A, T. B., Cambs.; A. R. B. 


’ 
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Malvern; Miss I. B., London; M. B. A., Manchester; F. G. C., 
Hull; G. W. C., Woking ; J. W. F., London ; B. R., London ; Lady 
M.8., London; J. H., Cheltenham ; No Name, Aston Manor ; Mrs. 
E. B., Liverpool; F. G. N., Rugby; A. C., Stirling; M. H. B., 
Leicester; H. J., London; F. B. D, Torquay; F. W., Oxford ; 
H. 8., Woburn ; F. A. P., Sandgate ; Miss G,, Reigate. 


Competition No. 39. 


In Mr. Lang’s story “A Bookman’s Purgatory, in Books and 
Bookmea, we read : “ Blinton was wont to say he expected to come 
across ‘ Triolets of a Tribune,’ by Mr. John Bright, and ‘Original 
Hymns for Infant Minds, by Mr. Henry Labouchere, if he only 
hunted long enough.” Let us suppose that he did hunt long 
enough, and came upon Mr. Labouchere’s work. For the best 
selection from its pages, not exceeding 24 lines, we offer a prize of a 
guinea. 

RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, July 4. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found in the third column of p. 24 or it can- 
not enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony- 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, June 29. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 
Kilpatrick (Rev. T.), Christian Character (T.&T, Clark) 2/6 
POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Rickards (M. 8. C.), Music from the Maze (Chiswick Press) net 4/6 
Haylings (D. M.), Realism ........... wild iecubdaitedeatsidates eee 
Maugham (H. N.), Sir Paul Pindar (Grant Richards) net 12/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


** Mid-On,” Seventy-one, Not Out..........ss00:.sseesereeerereeeeereeeres (Blackwood) 6/0 

Garland (H.), The Trail of the Gold-seekers (Macmillan) 6/0 

Foster (M.), Masters of Medicine : Claude Bernard (Unwin) 3/6 
Parkman (F.), The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War after the 

Conquest of Camada ...............esccscessesesecesssessseee-+ «sseee( Macmillan) net 17/0 
Foater (W.), Letters Received by the East India Company, Vol. ILI., 1615 
(Sampson, Low) 

Bax (E. B.), The Peasants’ War in Germany, 1525-1526...... (Sonnenschein) 6/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY, 


Porter (T. C.), Impressions of America 
Kirk (R. C.), Twelve Months in Klondike . 
Clerke (E. M.), Fable and Song im Italy... (Richards) 5/0 
Furness (H.), Australian Sketches (Ward, Lock, & Co.) 2/6 
Little (W. J. Knox), Sketches and Studies in South Afric (Isbister) 
Moncrieff (A. R. H.), Black’s Guide to Somerset. .............scs00008 sees. (Black) 2/6 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Carpenter (G. H.), Insects, Their Structure and Life ...... 
Bidwell (S.), Curiosities of Life and Sight 
Massee (G.), Text-Book of Plant Diseases 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mathews (N.), = | Printed Books and Manuscripts in the City Reference 
Library, Bristo! (Hemmons) 6/0 
United States Geological Survey. 1896-7. Parts I., III., and IV. 
(Government Printing Office, Washington) 
Minchin (H. C.), The Arcadians (Unwin) net 3/6 
The Geographical Journal, Vol. XIII... (Royal Geographical Society) 
Coxhead (A. C.), Cricket Records ........... seseeessseee(uawrence & Bullen) 1/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Ruskin (J.), Preeterita. Vol. IL. ....ccccsscscesssssssssee cesses evssesereee( Doni) net 5/0 
Handbook to Somerset, Fifth Edition , (Murray) 6/0 
Dickens (C.), Old Curiosity Shop. 2 VOIS. ........csseecesseeeeseneees (Dent) each 1/6 
Dewar (G. A. B.), Wild Life in Hampshire Higblands...(J.M. Dent &Co.)net 7/6 
Busch (Dr. M.), Bismarck. Condensed Edition ......... santas (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Murray (Dr. J. A. W.), A New English Dictionary. (Reissue in Monthly 
Parts.) Part I (Clarendon Press) 3/6 
Herford (C. H.), Shakespeare’s Works. Vol. VI. ........cc00 sees (Macmillan) 5/0 
** Saul Smiff.” The Pottle Papers, Third Impression — . ...........-e0004 ese ces 
Gorman (W. G.), Converts to Rome. Fourth Edition... (Sonnenschein) net 2/6 
The Chiswick Shakespeare : “ As You Like It”’ (Bell) net 1/6 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 





(Pearson) 10/6 
(Heinemann) 6,0 


sesseeeee(Dent), net 4/6 
(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
(Duckworth) net 5/0 


Announcements. 


Forest Notes is the title of a little collection of country poems 
by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Lee-Hamilton which Mr. Grant 
Richards will publish on July 4. 


Last week Mr. J. C. Snaith’s cricket novel, Willow the King, 
which is published at six shillings, was attributed to Mr. J. G. 
Snaith, and priced five shillings. 
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HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Salusbary Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in Aria for the 
CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFIC in the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching is offered to ladics who desire to 
become Teachers. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Cer- 
tificate of the National Froebel Binion. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships ay in a ail Divisions. 

COLLEGE YE BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13th, 1899. 

The Winkworth Hall of Residence for Tweaty-one Students 
will be opened opposite the College in September, 1899. 

Address Miss Atice Woops, Principal, The Matia Grey 
Training College, Salusbury Road, Seondesbery. 


Besovesr of DERBY. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of 
PRINCIPAL to the above College. Further particulars can 
be obtained on applic ation to the undersigned. 
5 Apementions must be sent in not later than Tuesday, 
July 25th. 

Caavassing in any form will be a disqualification. 

WILLIAM COOPER, Honorary Secretary, 
Derby, June 2*th, 1899, 





CATA Loa U ES. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Hearietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & ©O., 3, 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING. SELL’ & RATISOS, Limi high-class 

Printers and Publishers, 12, % Gough Square, 4 Bolt Uourt, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespecially-built Rotary other fast Machines 
or Terie ' illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
——F or fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 

at one operation. 

“Advice and and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 


m the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and tee pon the Departments conducted. 
Telephone 65121. Tel ph “ Afri London.” 


7 ELMSCOTT PRESS BOOKS WANTED. 
Xv —£5 each offered for “ Biblia Innocentium,” “ Shake- 
lanta,” “ a » Glittering 


SOHO Stans. 








speare,” “ Herrick, -” 
Plain.” “ Florus,” 


* savonarola,” 


‘Love is Enough,” 
* Poems by, the Way,” 
World's End,” “ Coleridge,” * Rossetti,” 
vere,” “ Godefrey,” and reports of apy others, Rare oan Out- 
of-print Books supplied, any subject. State wants.—-EDWARD 
BAKERS GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, and uae has access to the 
British Museum Read: m, is ope 
Author or any person requiring gasiglanes in Literary Re- 
search, or in seein, Work through the Press. Translatio 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Ap pply. 1‘ 
letter, to D. ©. Dauias, 5, Purnival Street, London, E. 


'YPE-WRITING ang By accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. les and references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address, } Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. Ww. 


HE SOLICITORS’ TYPE-WRITING CO., 
68, Linecoln’s Inn Fields, type AUTHORS’ MSS. in- 
Special rates for contracts. Typing 


telligently and quickly. 
in foreign languages. 


4 YPE-WR t T IN G, by ex-Journalist.— 
AUTHORS’ MSS. carefully, promptly copied from 
od. per 1,000 words, inclusive. oetry, Plays. Superior 
machine and paper. Specimen free.—J. Mason, 4, Grange 
Road, —— Surrey. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR JULY. 
THE CONSERVATISM of PRESIDENT KRUGER. By Herpert PAUL. 
THE VOICE of the UITLANDERS, By Frank SArFrorD. 
PURITANISM and ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Professor DowDEN. 
THE SITUATION in FRANCE. By E.D. 
THE PRESENT PHASE of the TEMPERANCE QUESTION. By Canon Hicks. 
LAMB and KEATS. By FrREepERIC HARRISON. 
THE TROUBLES of a CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY. By Witu1am Barry, D.D. 
THE POSSIBILITY of a CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. By A Mopern CATHOLIC. 
DENMARK and GERMANY. By Grorce BRANDES, 
THE CANCER PROBLEM. By Woots Hourcarnson, M.D. 


THE INDEPENDENCE of CUBA. By 


Antonio G. Pérez, LL.D. 


THE IMPERIALISM of BRITISH TRADE. By RIToRTUs. 





London : ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, Covent Garden, W.C. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 269.—JULY, 1899. 
ARE WE TO LOSE SOUTH AFRICA? By Sir Srpyzy Surerarp, K.C.M.G. (late Administrato an 


Chief Magistrate of British Bechuanaland). 


SCHOOL CHILDREN as WAGE-EARNERS. By the Right Hon. Sir Jonn Gousr, M.P. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL of WOMEN in CONGRESS. By the Counrsss or ABERDEEN, 
THE OPEN SPACES of the FUTURE. By Miss Ocravia Hr. 

THE MEDIZ VAL SUNDAY. By the Rev. Father Tuursroy, S.J. 

THE NATIVE AUSTRALIAN FAMILY. By Miss Epira Srwcox. 


DANTE’S GHOSTS. By D. R. Faron, O.B. 


WHILE WAITING in a FRIEND'S ROOM. By the Right Hon. Sir Atasrnon West, K.C.B. 
THE TEETH of the SCHOOLBOY. By Eow1n Co turns (Editor of “ The Dentist’’). 

THE OUTLOOK at OTTAWA. By J. G. Sazap Cox. 

THE ENGLISH MASQUE. By Professor Epwarp DowpeEn, 

IS THERE REALLY a “CRISIS” in the CHURCH? By the Hon. Sir Cuarces Rog, 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH. By Sir Srencer Watrotez, K.C.B, 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS in FRANCE. 


By Arruve F. Woop. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in JAPAN. By H.N. G. Busasy. 


A SUPREME MOMENT (a Play in one Act). 


By Mrs, W. K. Currrorp. 





Sanaa : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lip. 


A Turn Cocoa, 


EPPS S 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 


excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—a pro- | 


duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
sisterce of tea, of which it is now with many, beneficially taking 


the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, | 


supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
S ld only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 


tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—J ames 


ists, Londoa. 





Ltd., Homeopathic Ch 


COCOA 
ESSENCE 


Errs & Co., 








PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO" ‘THE ACADEMY.’ i 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can still be obtained ; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately for 3s. 6d. :— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T, COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE 


SAMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 
JOHN MILTON. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 
HENRIK IBSEN, 


LANDOR. 


e 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECEK Ss AN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lan 
one HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
ITS repayable on demand. 
“o— per CENT. on CURRENT Peagt my | on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
STOCKS, SHARES, and 4 ANNUITIES < oell and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Jt the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
n deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


| BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


| The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October Ist, completed a volwme. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 








“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


NO. 39+ 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
23) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 
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‘An American Transport 





in the Crimean War. 





CHAPTER I. 
The Old and the New Mediterranean Trade—The Pioneer Steamship—Arrival 
at Marstilles—The Cholera—Origin of the Crimean War—French Hilarity 


rucceeded by Disappointment. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Passage to Constantinople—Reminiscences of Antiquity—Ashore in the 


Dardanelles— Disinterested’ Kindness of Suleyman Pasha—Constantinople 
and its Surroundings—The Passage to the Crimea—The Seaports and the 
Kattlegrounus—Starvation at tbe English Camp—French Economy and 


CHAPTER III. 

. The Mistake of the Allies in Making their Landing—The Commencement of the 
Siege and the Misery attending it—Anotber Passage from Marseillea— 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a Gale—Arrival at Kamiesh—The 


CHAPTER IV. 

The American and the French Cuisine—A Trip to the Sea of Azof—Contrasted 
Scenes of Peace and War—Vandalism of the Allies at Kertch—trading 
with a Pasha—The Unsuccessful Attack on Sebastopol—Panic at Kamiesh 
and Balaklava— Return to Marseilles—Trip to Algeria. 

CHAPTER V. 

Return Again to the Crimea— Ravages of Disease in the Camps—French Trans- 
port System compared with Ours in the Civil War—The Sisters of Charity 
—The Capture of the Malakoff and Redan—A View of the Ruins—Bomb- 


CHAPTER VI. 


Entering the Turkish Service—The Turk a Man of his Word—Good Pay and 
Little Work- Our Philosophic Chief Officer—The Pasha’s Bedclothes—His 


Hospitality. 


Monastery of St. George. 


proof Female Curiosity. 


Friendship—No Use for a Propeller. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Mustapha Pasha Wide Awake —We are Hurried Off to Eupatoria—A Rescue in 
the Black Sea —A British Frigate comes to our Aid—Arrival at Eupatoria. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Blunder of a British General—A Post-Mortem held by Mr. Sears and Some 
of his Religious Ideas—The End of the War and Comments on its Results, 


By Capt. CODMAN. 
Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3s, 6d. 


Hafiz Effendi and his Harem, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 
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Holiday Reading. 


A visit to any of the Great London Termini would show to the 
most casual observer that the usual annual exodus from hot, dusty 
London has set in, At this season of the year one's thoughts turn 
towards sea breezes and country rambles with a persistency not to 
be resisted. But even the most delightful country or seaside 
resort is apt to pall on us if not amply provided with pleasant 
relaxation in the shape of interesting books, and amongst the many 
that are now issued daily and weekly, we might almost say hourly, 
it is difficult to know what to choose from our librarian or book- 
selle.—THE FORTRESS of YADASARA, by CurisTIAN Lys, 
price 63., is well worth obtaining. To quote the 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The story is cleverly written, and the action moves 
freely and rapidly. There is plenty of excitement and adventure, and 
the marvellous element has the effect of humour by reason of the genial 
way in which the reader’s incredulity is taken for granted and dis- 
regarded,” 

A clever Detective Story, FORTUNE'S TANGLED SKEIN, by 
the American Authoress, Miss JEANETTE H, WALWORTH, can be 
purchased for 3s, 6d , or procured at any library. The plot of this 
book is well worked out and the dénowement unexpected, which to 
the average novel-reader is a thing to be thankful for and seldom 
obtained.--A FAULTY COURTSHIP is a good book for a hot day, 
when one feels less inclined to exert oneself with sports, or even a 
country ramble; but on no account should WAYSIDE and 
WOODLAND BLOSSOMS be omitted from our trunks when 
setting forth on a holiday trip. These are two delightful little 
volumes, not dry reference works, but handy pocket-books for the 
amateur, by which any lover of wild flowers can identify even the 
simplest daisy plucked from the roadside without the smallest labour 
or research. One sees with pleasure that their Author, Mr. Epwarp 
STEP, is now engaged in the editing of PRATT’'S FLOWERING 
PLANTS, and that it is being produced by the publishers in 
weekly parts, price 1s., which places this grand work within the 
reach of the general public. Space prevents our adding to this list 
of booke, which it would be well to provide oneself with when away 
from home, but it ‘suffices to add they can be obtained of all book- 
sellers or libraries, or direct from the publishers, FrepeRiIcK 
WaRNE & Co., 15, Bedford Street, Strand, London, who will also 
send a catalogue free on application. 
A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated, 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 


London: Simpxiy, MarsHatt & Co. Llangollen: Dartineron & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated, 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 


His Exceliency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBEKT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST, 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW, THE SEVERN VALLEY, 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON, 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY, 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES., 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE ISLE Of WIGHT, 


is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the 


leading Hotels throughout the world. 


**What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for snch a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outs‘de the usual scope of 
such volumes !””—The Times. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Pos 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Mapsand Pi; . 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E, T. COOK, M.A. 
With an addional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. . 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHaLt, Hamitton, Kent & Co,, Ltd, 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’ 
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HARPER’S NEW NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol., price 6s. 


THAT FORTUNE. By Charles 


DUDLEY WARNER, Author of “*The Golden 
House,” ** A Litt:e Journey in the World,” 


WHEN the SLEEPER WAKES. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of ‘‘The Time 
Machine,” “ Tbe War of the Worlds,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 
“Mr. Wells sustains his reputation as the leadiog 
novelist of the unknown in his latest effort of :magi- 
nation.” — World. 


CARR of DIMSCAUR. By Theo. 
DOUGLAS, Author of “ Bebind a Mask,” &c. 
“ The book is as‘onishingly well done, and deserves 
s2rious reading as a literary performance.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


ESPIRITU SANTO. A Novel. By 

HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER, Oloth Extra. 

* The final scenes are really poetical and touch- 
ing.”’~—Guardian,. 


WILLOWWOOD. 
MILUER. 
** Well and powsrful'y written.’ 


Xe. 


By Esther 


’—Observer. 


STUFF o’ the CONSCIENCE. By 
LILY THICKNESSE, Author of “‘ Two Sinners,” 
** Egeria,”’ &c. 
“Should make wider the public already acquainted 
with the work of the author.””—Odserver. 


THE ADVENTURERS. By H. B. 


MARRIOTT WATSON. With Illustrations by 
A. I. Keller. 


*Tt is a book to give a boy and then to borrow from 
him for one’s own reading.’”’—#all Mali Gazette. 


OLD CHESTER TALES. By 
MARGARET DELAND. Illustrated by Edward 
Pyle. Cloth extra. 

*“ There is a sterling ring about these tales. Here, 
indee |, there is no base metal,”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


HIS COUNTERPART. By R. M. 


GARNIER. 


THE WORLD BEWITCHED. By 


the AUTHOR of “ THE SON of the CZAR.” 


THE WHITE WOMAN. By W. 
EDWARDS TIREBUCK, Author of “ Meg of the 
Scarlet Foot,” 

* Quit» unforgetable.”—Sketch. 


AN ANGEL ina WEB. By Julian 
RALPH, Author of ** Alone in China,” 
“Mr. Ra!ph writes pleasantly and unaffectedly 
the beok is a good one.”’—Literature, 


CROMWELL’S OWN. By Arthur 
PATERSON, Author of “A Man of His Word,” 
** Father and Son,” &c, 


, 

THE SPAN o' LIFE: a Novel. By 
WILLIAM McLENNAN and J. N. McILWRAITH 
Profusely Hlustrated by F. de Myrbach, Cloth 
extra, 

“The volune is biimful of interest from beginning 
to end.” —Paublishers’ Circular. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, Author of “A 
Story of a Play.’ . Illustrated by A. I. Keller, 

“* Rigged Lady’ bas in full measure the sovereign 
qualiti:s of fascination aud distinction,”—Spectator. 


RUPERT ARMSTRONG. By 
©. SHAKESPEAR, Author of “ Love on a Mortal 
Lens,,’’ &e. 


* A sincere and felt ni: ca of work, well realized and 
very well written.” —Litera/ure. 


a Novel. By 


HARPER & BRDIHERS, Publishers, 
London & N: w Yo-k, 





‘‘MASTERS OF MEDICINE.”—New Volume. 


CLAUDE BERNARD. By Sir 


MIC MARE, FOSTER. With Photogravure pa Me 
Cloth, 3s 6d. 


A FASCINATING NEW NOVEL BY 
LORD ERNEST HAMILTON, 


THE PERILS of JOSEPHINE. By 


the Author of “ The Outlaws of the Marches,” &c. (Unwiu’s 
Green Cloth Library.) 6s. ady July 12. 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE CENTURY 
DICTIONARY. 


A CYCLOPEDIA of NAMES: a 


Pronouncing and Etymological Dictionary of Names in 
Geography, Biography, Mythology, History, Ree, Art, 
Archwology, Fiction, &c. Edited by BENJAMIN E. 
SMITH, A.M. Im 1 vol., half-cloth extra, re 2s. net. 
Also in half-morocco, 2 153. net. 


A ROMANCE of CEYLON. By 


E. 0. WALKER, C.LE. Cloth, [Just out. 

The author of this novel has vated ‘in India and Ceylon for 
some years, and designs to picture some of the phases of 
European and native life and the beauties of the scenery in that 
island with which he has become familiar. The relations 
between European and Singhalese are touched upon, aad the 
difticulties attending the removal of the hard barrier separating 
the two cla uses brought into relief. 


AN OBSTINATE PARISH. By 


M. L. LORD (* y “wd Christian”), Author of “ Lydia.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 
“The novel is — Sa with great power. 
character but what fills its niche most effectively.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


THADY HALLORAN. By William 


BRESLIN. Cloth, 6s. [Just out. 
The story of a ligit-hearted, reckless Lrishman whose ardent 
Jacobinism leads him into trouble with the authorities, To 
escape arrest he flies to take service with the Irish Brigade in 
France. He wins the favour of the Vid Pretender, and is sent 
to England in connection with the rising of 1715, where he con- 
trives the escape of the | Jacobite prisoners trom Newgs ate. 


AN ESSAY AGAINST IBSENISM. 


REALISM a PARADOX. By David 


MARTINEAU HAYLINGS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. net. 
A brief inquiry into the Priaciples of Realism in Dramatic 
Ait, calling atteution’ to the paradoxical nature of the move- 
ment, and showing that it must inevitably defeat its owa ends. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
11, Paternoster Buildings, E,C, 


F. V. WHITE & 60.’S LIST. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW BOOK, 


Now ready, in paper cover, illustrated, price 1s, 


THE BINKS FAMILY. 
THE BINKS FAMILY. 


ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER’S NEW 
NOVEL. 
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